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WHAT AN HEROIC MOTHER ACCOMPLISHED 


BY MRS. S. E. J. SAWYER 


Formerly Principal of the High School in Creston, lowa 


HE heat of a late summer after- 

noon made the coolness and quiet 
of the vine-clad porch most grateful, as 
I sat listening to the low, cultured, well- 
modulated voice of my hostess. She had 
been for many years my _ cherished 
friend, and I possessed intimate and 
personal knowledge of the history she 
Was recounting, in response to some in- 
quiries on the part of another caller who 
had accompanied me, and who now for 
the first time enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to a recital which was always 
of thrilling human interest to all within 
its reach. 


It is the story of a devoted mother’s 
lifework—of her heroic struggle against 
heavy odds, in endeavoring to ameliorate 
the sore physical affliction which had 
overtaken her only child—of the break- 
ing down of apparently impassable bar- 
riers by both mother and daughter, and 
of the gratifying succeess which finally 
crowned the efforts of both—the en- 
couragement, devotion, and sympathy of 
the one being amply rounded out by the 
intelligent courage, perseverance, and in- 
domitable pluck of the other. 

In the hope and belief that other 
mothers, finding themselves facing simi- 
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lar problems, may take fresh hope and 
inspiration from the experience and 
heroism of my friend, the late Mrs. 
H. M. Way, I am giving for publication 
this story of the beautiful, gracious life 
so recently ended, and of its well- 
crowned achievement, in which I have 
been in close touch, especially during my 
association with the afflicted daughter, 
Miss Daisy, as her teacher during the 
years she spent in the high school of her 
home town, Creston, lowa. 

The bright-faced, sunny-haired little 
daughter was stricken with cerebro- 
spinal meningitis at the age of five, and 
the glad prayer of thankfulness which 
went up from the entire town when her 
recovery was assured was saddened by 
the knowledge that she was left abso- 
lutely and hopelessly deaf. 

Then began the struggle on the part 
of her mother to restore to her the 
power of speech, at that time an almost 
unheard of possibility. How she went 
about it is best related in the words of 
Mrs. Way herself, and I have endeav- 
ored to reproduce her conversation as I 
listened to it on that quiet evening, amid 
the flowers and vines, as thrilled and in- 
terested by its pathos and heroism as 
was the stranger opposite me, who lis- 
tened with rapt and breathless attention, 
as well he might. 


MRS. WAY'S OWN STORY 


“When we found that our little daugh- 
ter was hopelessly afflicted, the efforts 
we had made toward securing medical 
aid were turned toward her education. 
We had no idea how it could be accom- 
plished, no knowledge of another case 
like hers to guide us, but a sort of blind 
instinct seemed to hold us to the one de- 
termination that she must not be deprived 
of her speech. We had never heard of 
lip-reading, and in our far western home 
the education of the deaf was in its most 
primitive beginning. 

“We began corresponding with the 
superintendents of institutions for the 
deaf in adjoining States, but the replies 
we received were almost uniformly the 
same: ‘Had I a child like the one you 


have described, I should not wish to 
have her educated in a sign school.’ But 
there was no suggestion as to where she 
could or should be placed. 

“One hot afternoon in August I was 
busy with my ironing, and, pausing fora 
moment, I leaned over my table, resting 
on my elbows, carelessly looking over a 
little child’s paper which had come to 
Daisy in that day’s mail, a paper which 
is now the Youth's Companion. A little 
three-line advertisement caught my eye 
almost instantly: “The deaf can be taught 
to speak and read the lips. For par- 
ticulars address Z. C. Whipple, Mystic 
River, Conn.’ I rushed with the paper 
to my husband’s place of business, which 
was near by, and as I neared him I began 
exclaiming, ‘Oh! I have found it! I be- 
lieve I have found it!’ ‘Found what? 
he asked, in alarm and surprise at my 
excited manner. ‘Why, a place where 
we can take Daisy,’ I replied, handing 
him the paper I held. 

“That night’s mail bore a letter to Mr, 
Whipple, and his reply was indeed anx- 
iously awaited. When it came it was a 
disappointment, for he informed us that 
his school was small and somewhat over- 
crowded, but that he sympathized with 
us and would be glad to recommend us 
to Miss Harriet B. Rogers, of North- 
ampton, Mass. 

“A letter to Miss Rogers brought a 
similar reply, as she hesitated about ac- 
cepting too many very young pupils 
from a distance, in addition to those en- 
titled to entrance from her own State, 
and she believed Mr. Whipple’s school 
would be better fitted to our needs. 

“After several letters were exchanged 
without result, we finally decided not to 
waste any further time in correspond- 
ence, as the school year was then begin- 
ning, so our home was broken up, our 
household goods placed in storage, and 
Mr. Way and I started East with Daisy, 
not knowing what the result would be. 

“We went first to Mystic River and 
drove out to the school. Mr. Whipple 
was naturally sympathetic, and he was 
plainly impressed with the urgency of 
our need and seemed drawn to Daisy 
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from the first. It did not take much urg- 
ing to secure her acceptance as a pupil, 
notwithstanding the fact that his list was 
already filled. 

“Then the question arose in regard to 
leaving her there alone. Both her father 
and myself felt that to be impossible, at 
so great a distance, and the matter of a 
boarding place for me near by seemed 
to be an impossibility, also, as the vicin- 
ity was sparsely settled. The village was 
three miles distant by road, and at times 
almost inaccessible. But even in the face 
of all this and unmindful of the fact that 
winter was approaching, I struggled to 
overcome each obstacle which threatened 
to separate us, and even besought the 
privilege of remaining in the yard under 
the trees during school hours, in order to 
be with my little girl when school was 
dismissed. 

“Mr. Whipple and his family did not 
look approvingly upon any plan we could 
suggest; but finally, after a private con- 
sultation among themselves, he returned 
to us with a new proposition, which he 
made with some embarrassment. He 
said, ‘Mrs. Way, it is a hard precedent 
to establish, for us to admit the parent 
of a pupil as a mere companion, inas- 
much as many of the others have wished 
to send nurses and attendants with their 
children ; but I will suggest this. 

“It is almost impossible for us to ob- 
tain domestic help, and if you would be 
willing to have it understood that you 
are here as an assistant, I believe we can 
manage it on that basis.’ I replied, ‘Mr. 
Whipple, I would be willing to scour this 
floor daily on my knees for the sake of 
being near my only child.’ 

“The next morning found me, dust- 
cloth in hand, actually engaged in the 
cleaning I solicited, although in justice 
to Mr. Whipple I must say that I was 
never asked nor required to perform the 
menial labor that I often volunteered. 

“I acted as assistant matron, assisting 
in the dining-room and even in the 
kitchen when necessary, and the little 
family of children soon entered into the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and were 
quick to come to me each day with the 


list of new words they had learned, as if 
anxious to share in the encouragement 
and help my own little daughter enjoyed. 
I soon grew into the habit of helping 
them and encouraging them to talk with 
me, and this in turn proved to be of 
great practical value to me in applying 
theory to practice, so that I acquired an 
unexpected and valuable insight into the 
educational method employed. 

“Mr. Way, after returning home, 
gained the idea from my letters that this 
was another opportunity worth cultivat- 
ing, and he wrote Mr. Whipple, asking 
him whether, for a pecuniary considera- 
tion, he would allow me to be trained in 
the system, so that I could carry on 
Daisy’s education at home for a time, 
and thus avoid the almost unbearable 
family separation. 

“It happened, however, that just at 
that time one of the teachers was called 
home by her mother’s illness, and found 
it impossible to return to her post. Mr. 
Whipple came to me in the kitchen, 
where I happened to be giving some as- 
sistance, and said to me with evident 
pleasure, ‘Mrs. Way, I think I have a 
position for you now much better suited 
to you than this,’ and an hour later I was 
installed as an assistant teacher and was 
beginning to hear the children’s lessons, 
in which capacity I acted, with great en- 
joyment, until the close of the school 
year. 

“All this resulted in our remaining at 
home the following year, during which 
I carried on Daisy’s education myself; 
kept her talking constantly, watched her 
pronunciation, and cultivated her taste 
for reading, always trying to see that she 
had a correct idea of how to pronounce 
the words she read. 

“The next year one of Mr. Whipple’s 
teachers wished to come West, on ac- 
count of failing health; and, as my 
mother’s feebleness began to claim more 
of my time, Mr. Way engaged Miss 
Moredock to instruct Daisy. A little 
later, in order that there might be more 
companionship for her, a young nephew 
of mine, a hearing child who was not 
strong enough to attend the public school 
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regularly, came to our home and recited 
his lessons with Daisy during the one 
year Miss Moredock remained, which 
proved to be a great help to her in the 
way of companionship. 

“Then followed an interval of a year 
and a half during which I resumed 
charge of her education. As soon as her 
ideas of speech were well established, I 
made it a rule to impress upon her that 
she must and could do everything that 
other children did. This seemed to give 
her the ambition to imitate, and if possi- 
ble excel, and while she did not realize it 
then, in later years she felt the incentive 
to make herself exactly like hearing peo- 
ple and to admit no physical difference, 
until it became her creed to the point of 
enthusiasm. 

“In these later years we have so often 
noticed and deplored the shyness and 
lack of self-confidence suffered by so 
many good lip-readers, and I have re- 
joiced that I was able to overcome this 
tendency in Daisy from the start. She 
was led to believe that her efforts would 
be received kindly and sympathetically, 
and that she would always be given 
credit for doing the very best she could, 
and no one could do more than that. 

“She was given the family purse to 
carry before she was twelve years old, 
and did all the errands and the family 
marketing, as far as possible, as a part 
of her training in self-reliance ; and when 
in later years it fell to her lot to become 
the head of the family, its manager and 
financier, she again found out the advan- 
tage of having begun early. 

“We especially fostered and stimulated 
her interest in affairs of the day, and 
made it a point to discuss all public ques- 
tions freely with her, and she became 
quite a rabid politician under her father’s 
encouragement. 

“T believe all these influences aided in- 
calculably in broadening her mind and 
widening her viewpoint, training her in 
advance for the active part she was des- 
tined to take in winning her own way in 
the world. She was very fond of society 
and entered heartily into all the healthy 
diversions afforded by our little town, 
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and she was always received on a perfect 
equality with all her hearing associates, 

“When she was thirteen I had carried 
her as far as decimal fractions in her 
arithmetic, and she was well advanced in 
geography and history. She felt her 
loneliness as the only child in the town 
not attending public school, and it was 
beginning to have a bad effect in giving 
her the first realization that her oppor- 
tunities of education had certain limita- 
tions when compared with those about 
her. 

“When the superintendent of schools 
came unexpectedly to my husband one 
day and broached the subject of trying 
the experiment of having her enter the 
public schools, she hailed the proposition 
with joy. We had not supposed it possi- 
ble that she could be given the certain 
amount of personal attention necessary, 
and when assured that the teachers had 
voluntarily offered to aid her in every 
way they could and would make the ef- 
fort gladly in her behalf, the way at last 
seemed clear. 

“Next morning Daisy started on her 
rounds to find her place, as it was de- 
cided that she must be the one to select 
her first teacher. She began in the pri- 
mary grade and went from room to 
room, always finding that she was too 
far advanced to go over the work again. 
After two days of this, she came home in 
tears and assured me there was no place 
for her, because she ‘couldn't fit.’ 

“At that moment a little friend, some 
three years older than herself, came run- 
ning in to ask her to go to school with 
her that afternoon. Daisy looked up 
through her tears and said, ‘Oh, it’s no 
use for me to go there, Lollie; you are 
all older than I am; and, besides, Mr. 
| F has a heavy mustache, and | am 
sure to have trouble in reading his lips. 
I can't begin there.’ 

“Lollie insisted that she must go, at 
least as a visitor, in order to forget her 
troubles; so I wiped away the tears and 
kissed her good-bye, telling her to try 
not to come home and cry again, as it 
made poor mamma’s heart ache, and this 
was a trouble she could not help. 
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“When the time came for school to 
close, I looked out and there came Daisy, 
skipping and leaping over the ground as 
if wings could not bring her home fast 
enough. As soon as she came within 
hearing distance she began calling out 
her news: ‘I have found my _ place, 
mamma! QOh, I have found where I can 
go to school. I belong in Mr. L——’s 
room. 

“The arithmetic class that afternoon 
had placed the same work on the black- 
board that she had gone over a week 
before, and she found the other studies 
quite identical with her recent work, and 
thus she located herself among pupils 
two and three years older than she, in the 
“B” grammar grade, and began her pub- 
lic- school work, which ended in_ her 
graduation at eighteen. 

“Her lessons were always prepared at 
home, and I verified her pronunciation, 
corrected her accent, and endeavored to 
supplement her-teacher’s efforts in every 
possible way—so much so, in fact, that I 
was more than once censured for not 
leaving enough: for them to do. but 
through it all she was never allowed to 
shirk a single duty or to have the idea 
for a.moment that she was a privileged 
person because of her affliction. 

“The key-note was always that of 
being as nearly like her hearing friends 
as lay within her power, and of over- 
coming all obstacles in order to ‘reach 
that end; and when she graduated and 
read her essay, it was truly said of her 
that she had fulfilled all the require- 
ments of the educational course and had 
won her diploma fairly.” 


MRS, SAWYER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DAISY 
WAY’S HIGH-SCHOOL LIFE 


As to this last, I can give personal and 
intimate testimony. Daisy, at the time 
of her entrance to the high school, was 
a tall, graceful girl whose general appear- 
ance and alert manner gave not the re- 
motest hint of a physical affliction. She 
made rapid progress in her studies, al- 
ways standing at the head of her classes, 
and it was often remarked that her 
language was noticeable because of its 


fluency and correctness, for she was 
gifted with a remarkable vocabulary ever 
at ready command, while at the same time 
she never used an unnecessary word—a 
gift which Daisy herself has always in- 
sisted was directly owing to the careful 
training and culture of her always watch- 
ful and critical mother. 

[ particularly remember an incident 
which occurred;one day in my class- 
room. I remarked to two gentlemen who 
were listening to one of the recitations 
that one young lady in the class was en- 
tirely deaf and I would be glad if they 
would take note of her. At the close of 
the recitation they told me that they had 
not noticed such a one, although I had 
questioned her minutely on her theme. 

At one time, to test her knowledge 
and understanding of the terms then in 
vogue, she was given the task of writing 
an essay on “Slang.” Her own language 
was singularly correct and free from all 
impurities, but her essay, for amusing 
detail and wonderful collection of street 
vernacular and explanation as to the 
meaning, I have never seen excelled. It 
was another proof of her thorough 
understanding of all that she read, both 
in print and from the lips of others. 

As her good mother related, she 
graduated with her class, reading her 
essay at commencement. The subject as- 
signed to her very appropriately was en- 
titled “Barriers.” As she stood before 
that large audience, calm and perfectly 
self-possessed, tears rose unbidden to 
many eyes in tribute to the patience and 
faith of the devoted parents and the 
eager daughter, who had striven alike 
that this goal might be attained. 

Of the years that have ensued much 
more could be said, for it is the same 
brave story of barriers overcome. True 
to her early teaching that she had always 
an equal chance in the world with those 
more fully equipped for the battle, she 
chose to be self-supporting, and to this 
end she entered the Spencerian Business 
College of Milwaukee, under the instruc- 
tion of Hon. Robert C. Spencer, who was 
then in the early stages of his philan- 
thropic and afterward gloriously success- 
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ful efforts in behalf of the establishment 
of day schools for the deaf throughout 
Wisconsin. 

During that winter both Mrs. Way 
and her daughter attended two sessions 
of the State legislature at Madison, in 
company with Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell and others, in behalf of a bill for 
the day schools, which was successfully 
passed. Mrs. Way’s personal arguments 
and the object lesson she was able to 
produce in the person of her daughter, 
as to the possibilities of the right sort of 
home training and public-school educa- 
tion for the deaf, presented an insur- 
mountable argument which went far to 
convert many opponents to the innova- 
tion of lip-reading in preference to sign 
language and segregation during school 
years. 

Later, Miss Way accepted employ- 
ment with a large investment corporation 
in Kansas City, and has been connected 
with that business constantly since then, 
having been retained through four suc- 
cessive changes of administration. All 
her intercourse has been carried on orally, 
and her perfect confidence in her ability 
to understand readily and to make her- 
self understood never falters, but she in- 
sists loyally that it is all to be attributed 
to her early training—to her constant 
contact with the great outside world, and 
to the unerring judgment and almost di- 
vine forethought of the devoted mother, 
who, in laying the foundation for this 
useful future, builded better than she 
knew. 

CONCLUSION 


As the last tint died out of the western 
horizon, one by one the stars came out 
from the shadowy depths of the sky. 
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The tender voice of this grand, good 
woman, whose motherhood has been so 
nobly fulfilled, seemed to dwell caress- 
ingly on the history of her idolized 
daughter as she concluded: “And now I 
wish you could realize how richly I am 
repaid for all my care and anxiety. She 
is all that I ever dreamed she might be, 
and the only sorrow I ever have is the 
thought that one of us may be taken and 
the other left alone.” 

I sat in reverent silence, thinking, too, 
of her all-embracing charity and Christi- 
anity; of her work of ministry among 
the sick and afflicted of our pioneer town, 
among whom she yet had time, in the 
midst of her own sorrow, to act as an 
angel of mercy. Through her efforts the 
first religious work of the town was be- 
gun. The first Sunday school was gath- 
ered in her quiet home, no other being 
available. Hers was more than once the 
sad duty of reading the burial service for 
the dead. Of a verity there are many to 
rise up and call her blessed; and more 
than all and above all, the beautiful home 
life and single-hearted devotion of this 
ideal mother and daughter, who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder like two good 
soldiers through many valiant battles, 
has been a source of admiration and 
wonder to all the privileged friends and 
intimates who have beheld it. 

That pearl of mothers has at length 
gone ‘to her heavenly reward, and for 
Daisy Way the star of life has set, leav- 
ing a radiance behind which is a holy 
benediction. With the same brave smile 
and unfaltering courage, she goes on with 
her work, sustained in her sorrow by the 
inspiring memory of that mother who 
stepped down into the silence and lifted 
her up into the day. 
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ORIGIN OF THE GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT, IN THE SCHOOL FOR CHINESE 
DEAF, CHEFOO, CHINA* 


BY ANITA E. CARTER 


N THE spring of 1907 a beggar by 
I the name of Li brought his little deaf 
girl into the city of Chefoo to dispose of 
her, for girls are not wanted in China, 
and much less when they are deaf and 
dumb. 

He hoped to sell her into the home of 
a future mother-in-law, or as a slave girl 
in a house of ill-fame. Failing in this, 
he turned his face toward the School for 
the Deaf, where his eldest son, also deaf 
and dumb, had found friends and was 
being taught to become a useful and self- 
respecting citizen. He knew girls were 
not provided for, but that those in charge 
were believers in the new religion, “the 
Jesus Doctrine,” and were kind to the 
poor and unfortunate. 

The man Li (Lee) went away, and 
the little bundle of dirty rags that con- 
tained a human soul was left at the 
school. 

She cried for some time, but when she 
had been bathed and dressed in clean 
clothes a look of wonder came into her 
face, replacing the look of a hunted 
animal that was there when she came. 
Kindness and plenty of food soon won 
her heart and she began to look happy 
and contented and tried to do whatever 
she was told. It was hard to say which 
was happier, teacher or pupil, when, 
through touch and sight, she got the 
power of the letter K; and afterwards, 
when she wanted to be especially pleas- 
ing, she would say, “Ka-ka-ka.” Before 
the summer was over she had learned to 
speak and to explain in pantomime many 
of the Chinese ideographs. We called 
her “Ying Tswen,” because the yellow 
jasmine, which bears that name, was in 
bloom when she came to us, and it is 
from such little incidents as this that the 
Chinese often choose the names of their 
children. 


_*Extracted from a pamphlet, published in 
aid of the school, printed by Sze Hing & Co., 
Chefoo. 


The coming of this little girl and let- 
ters from the friends of others, some of 
whom had been asking for several years 
that something be done for their pro- 
tégés, led Mrs. Mills to plead with ear- 
nestness the cause of China’s deaf girls. 

In September, 1907, the school was 
formally opened, some children, English 
and American, having raised enough 
money to pay a part of the rent for one 
school year on half of the building that 
we hope to purchase for the girls’ school. 

As Mrs. Mills’ assistant it was my 
privilege to have charge of this depart- 
ment. This meant the training of a Chi- 
nese woman teacher, and a suitable one 
was found who had been educated in a 
missionary high school. We began the 
study of the mechanism of speech, giv- 
ing special attention to the principles and 
uses of Bell’s Visible Symbols and the 
charts adapting them to the Chinese lan- 
guage. 

Three months elapsed before the arrival 
of other pupils, owing to the distances 
and the difficulty in getting suitable escort 
from their homes to Chefoo. During this 
time Mrs. Wang, the native teacher, made 
a good beginning, and Ying Tswen be- 
gan to realize that life was not all a sum- 
mer day with cloudless skies. Even with 
plenty of food to eat and clothes to wear, 
she, too, had a duty to perform in this 
new world so full of strange experi- 
ences. She grew so attractive that we 
feared her mother would conceive the 
idea of selling her. To prevent that, an 
arrangement was made, through the help 
of Pastor Wang, whereby for one dollar 
the mother signed a paper releasing all 
claim to the child, giving her to me. 

Surely the influence of the school is 
far-reaching when we consider that the 
thirteen girls now here represent seven 
of the eighteen provinces, and that when 
they return to their homes they will take 
with them a message of the love of Christ 
for the unfortunate, for whom their sages 
have made no provision. 
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THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK AND ITS INHABITANTS 


BY DR. FRANK BAKER 


N THE year 1890 Congress author- 

ized the purchase of land for the 
establishment of a National Zoological 
Park, to be placed under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The site, about 167 acres in extent, 
was selected with much care and is very 
beautiful. From north to south, a dis- 
tance of more than three-quarters of a 
mile, it is traversed by Rock Creek, a 
streamlet that winds through a valley in- 
closed by steep, tree-clad hills and cliffs 
of gray, moss-covered stone. At that 
time fewer than a dozen houses bordered 
upon it, and it was thought that its seclu- 
sion was complete. Even now, when by 
the growth of twenty years the city has 
nearly surrounded it, the shut-in valley, 
with its woods and stream, lies quiet and 
remote. 

The act establishing the park declared 
it to be for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the people, and every effort is 
made to meet this requirement. Thou- 
sands of children make it their happiest 
playground. Babies dig in the sand- 
boxes or sleep in the shade of the great 
trees; small boys and girls wade in the 
creek and scramble over the rocks; older 
ones play ball on the lawns in summer 
and skate on the ponds in winter ; and all 
ages picnic by the tables or in the pleas- 
ant shade of the woods. Schools come 
in bodies to pursue their nature studies, 
and pupils training for teachers study the 
wild birds, the trees, shrubs, and animals. 

The National Zodlogical Park is a 
favorite resort for the pastime of egg- 
rolling on Easter Monday, as it has many 
extended slopes down which the 
can roll and the children run until they 
are tired. The illustration on the oppo- 
site page shows the appearance of the 
lion-house hill upon such a day, yet gives 
but a slight idea of the great crowds of 
children present. In order to find out 
the actual number of visitors, watchmen 
were stationed at each entrance on this 
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day to record the persons passing in on 
foot and in carriages. The total number 
for the day was found to exceed 35,000 

The main buildings are grouped within 
a comparatively small area. The most 
important is the lion-house, shown in the 
background of the picture. This con- 
tains most of the large cats, as well as 
a number of other interesting animals. 
Behind it are the monkey-house, the bird- 
house, the antelope-house, each well filled 
with animals; at the west of these are 
the main inclosures for bears. In the 
valley below are the wolves, foxes, and 
dogs, the sea-lion pool, the beaver pool, 
the inclosures for otter, etc., and a shady 
pathway leads to the western entrance to 
the park. Along this pathway are vari- 
ous cages and inclosures. The houses 
for small mammals and for the elephant 
are along the main road beyond the ante- 
lope-house. 

These houses and paddocks do not 
comprise the whole collection, for against 
the cliff at the very southern side of the 
park are another set of bear-dens and an 
inclosure for the chamois; on the eastern 
side of Rock Creek are paddocks for 
elk, on the western side those for llamas, 
yak, and reindeer. 

Along the main pathways are cages 
containing animals so inured to changes 
of climate that they can remain out ‘all 
winter. 

A flock of wild turkeys, several coveys 
of partridges, many peacocks, squirrels, 
and wild rabbits make their homes here 
and wander in perfect freedom through- 
out the whole extent of the park. At the 
opening of spring this year a flock of 
wild geese voluntarily came down and 
settled in the pond where the other geese 
are kept. These beautiful birds have al- 
ready become quite tame and it is hoped 
that they may remain permanently. 

When the park was first established 
it was thought that one of its principal 
functions should be the preservation of 
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AMERICAN BISON 


races of animals about to become ex- 
tinct, and one of its earliest cares was 
the collection of a group of American 
bison, the great grazing animal that only 
forty years ago roamed in vast herds on 
the plains of the middle West and was 
rapidly disappearing before the advance 
of railroads and the rapacity of hunters. 
The project for the preservation of this 
interesting and valuable animal has pro- 
ceeded, chiefly under the stimulus of Dr. 
W. T. Hornaday, until at present there 
is no reason to suppose that it will wholly 
disappear, there being several large parks 
established where it breeds freely. A 
careful census made by the American 
Bison Society shows that there are at 
present 2,760 pure-blood bison in North 
America, and that they are slowly in- 
creasing in numbers. 

The early settlers in America, with 
that strange mischance that seems to pre- 
side over the naming of new animals, 
called the American bison a “buffalo,” a 
name which properly belongs to a quite 
different group. 

The genus Bison is common to both 
Europe and America. The European 
animal once pervaded the great forests 


of Germany, Austria, and Poland very 
much as our form did the western plains, 
but retired before advancing civilization 
until now it is found only in two care- 
fully guarded preserves, in central Rus- 
sia and the Caucasus. He is not as 
picturesque an animal as his American 
cousin, 

The immense head and shoulders of 
the bison give it an aspect of great force 
and dignity, and it is a favorite subject 
with sculptors and painters. I am in- 
formed by Mr. Charles R. Knight, the 
well-known illustrator, that the bison en- 
graved on the United States treasury 
note for $10 was from a drawing made 
by him of the very animal shown in the 
above picture. As is the case with many 
herding animals, there is usually a single 
one who by superior strength and prowess 
commands the others and becomes the 
leader of the herd. In the course of time 
his powers weaken and some younger 
aspirant displaces him. A tragical occur- 
rence of this kind occurred at the park a 
few years ago, when two young bulls at- 
tacked the reigning monarch of the herd 
and gored him to death in spite of the 
exertions of the keepers. The short, 
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THE YAK 


powerful horns of the animal can inflict 
serious injury, and it is not safe to ap- 
proach too closely the fence of the pad- 
dock where they are confined. They have 
been known to attack and seriously in- 
jure their keepers. 

The yak, an animal nearly allied to our 
bison, is found in quite a distant part of 
the globe, in the high, mountainous re- 
gions of Tibet. Its heavy, thick coat of 
hair, which falls about it in long fringes 
nearly to the ground, shows that it is pre- 
pared to resist extreme cold. This hair 
is so arranged as to form a kind of mat 
for the animal when it lies down upon the 
icy rocks where it makes its home. Its 
legs are short and stout and its hoofs 
large and rounded, well calculated to 
give it a footing upon the mountain 


passes. Its horns are wide and spread- 
ing, somewhat like shose of some varie- 
ties of our domestic oxen. The speci- 
men shown in the picture used to delight 
in digging up the earth with these great 
horns, defacing the hillside of its pad- 
dock so that he had to be removed to 
more level ground. 

Adapted to resist cold, this animal is 
rather intolerant of heat and suffers con- 
siderably during the heated term of a 
Washington summer. It does not bellow 
like our oxen, but has a rather character- 
istic grunting bark, which has led to its 
being called the grunting ox. 

The yak has been domesticated and is 
used to carry burdens over the mountain 
passes of upper Tibet. It is said that 
without them traffic would be almost im- 
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possible, as there are no other animals 
that can be used there. The domesticated 
variety is almost invariably white, while 
the wild ones are usually dark-colored, 
like the specimens in the park. 

The cows of this species are smaller 
than the bulls. They are usually horned, 
but it is not uncommon to see animals 
that are “polled,” or hornless. Young 
have been born in the park from the pair 
that was there for several years, and 
several of these are without horns. 

This group of ox-like animals should 
not be left without noting’ that there are 
to be found in the park several others 
quite distinctive and important. The 
first of these is the true buffalo, from 
Fast Africa, a young animal of powerful 
build, whose horns and bodily frame are 
quite different from those of our bison. 
The second is the little anoa, or buffalo, 
from the'Celebes, the smallest of the ox 


AMERICAN MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


tribe, not larger than a small Shetland 
pony. Both of these are in the antelope- 
house. There is also, in a separate build- 
ing, a group of zebus, or humped Indian 
cattle. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


This noted American animal inhabits 
the most lofty and desolate regions. It 
is not accustomed to the more humid and 
heavy air of the Atlantic seaboard and 
does not thrive well when confined here. 
When first caught it is exceedingly timid 
and liable to die from what might be 
called in a human being “home-sickness,” 
as it pines and refuses to eat. The only 
way of succeeding with these animals is 
to capture them when quite young and 
furnish them with a foster mother, like 
a goat or domestic sheep. The specimen 
shown in the picture is a female that was 
in the park for some time. The adult 
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THE CHAMOIS 


male has much larger horns and is a very 
fine and imposing animal. 

Several specimens of a near relative 
of our mountain sheep may be seen. 
These are the Barbary sheep from the 
Atlas Mountains of Africa. The male 
of this animal when fully grown pos- 
sesses a mane of long hair covering its 
chest and fore legs. Its horns are large 
and powerful, but do not reach the size 
of those of our own sheep. The color 
of the animal is like that of the rocks of 
their mountains, a reddish yellow, and, 
as their instinct leads them to remain per- 
fectly quiet upon the approach of man, 
they are very difficult for the hunter to 
discover. 

Specimens of the woolless sheep from 
the Barbados may also be seen. 

Through the kindness of the Swiss 
government the park has been enabled to 
exhibit specimens of the chamois, or wild 
goat of the Alps. , They are located on 
the steep cliff at the southern boundary 
of the park, a situation not very dissimi- 
lar to that which they occupy when at 
home. They are very agile and sure- 
footed, and can leap from rock to rock 


with the greatest ease and obtain a foot- 
hold on a pinnacle that scarcely seems 
large enough to hold their feet. Their 
hook-like horns are very sharp and dan- 
gerous. 

The park has also specimens of the 
tahr, an Asiatic mountain goat from the 
Himalayas. These look like our domes- 
tic goat, but have no beard. Their horns 
are black, the general color of their hair 
dark brown. They live on extremely 
precipitous cliffs. These animals have 
bred in the park and seem to endure cap-; 
tivity well. 

Notwithstanding the advance of Euro- 
pean settlement in Africa it still exhibits 
a remarkable variety of wild game. 
Antelopes in great numbers and of great 
variety of form and size, together with 
giraffes and zebras, still roam over its 
vast grassy plains. The park is fortu- 
nate in having a number of specimens of 
this teeming animal life. Space will not 
permit of a detailed description of all, 
but there may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

The bontebok, which was formerly very 
numerous in South Africa but has been 
nearly exterminated by hunters, only a 
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few small groups remaining. It derives 
its name, given it by the Dutch colonists 
(pied goat, when translated), from the 
marked contrast between the white color- 
ing of its face and rump and the brown 
or fawn color of its body. Its horns are 
black. The blessbok (blazed: goat) is 
another rare animal of quite similar 
character. 

There is a pair of Coke’s hartebeests, 
a rare species inhabiting eastern Africa, 
having widely expanded horns capable of 
inflicting a dangerous blow. 

The waterbuck, or defassa, from the 
same region, lives among the high grass 
of swampy regions and is also found on 
higher ground, fleeing to the valleys when 
pursued. It is reddish brown in color. 

The white-tailed gnu is the animal 
often styled the horned horse. The 
Dutch call it the “wildebeest,” as if it 
were a wild form of domestic cattle. The 
specimen in the antelope-house is very 
fond of dancing and curveting about his 
inclosure, uttering sharp barking cries. 

The harnessed antelope is from western 
Africa and is another water-frequenting 
animal. It receives its name from the 
peculiar narrow white markings, that 
make it appear as though wearing a har- 
ness. It has hoofs especially adapted for 
walking on swampy ground. 

An animal related in its structural 
formation, though much larger, is the 
nilghai from India. It lives in small 
groups on grassy plains or among thin 
brushwood. 

The largest of all the antelopes is, 
however, the African eland, which for- 
merly ranged over a large extent of 
country, but is now confined to central 
and eastern Africa. It is quite ox-like in 
its appearance, its flesh is excellent eat- 
ing, it is said to be easily domesticated 
and might be made of use as a draught 
animal. 

The small antelopes known as gazelles 
are noted for their delicate symmetry 
and graceful movements. The animal 
shown in the illustration is from the 
plains of East Africa, where it is found 
in great numbers. The male has very long 
horns, which are ringed from the base 
nearly to the tip. 
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Gazelles are remarkable for their speed, 
being among the swiftest of the antelope 
tribe. Consequently they are so lean and 
sinewy that their flesh is not very good 
eating. Their colors are excellently 
adapted to conceal them, being almost 
exactly the same shades as are seen on 
the dry plains or sandy deserts where 
they have their home. It is from their 
skins that are made the water-sacks that 
are commonly used in the East for the 
transportation of water. 

The springbok is another most beauti- 
ful member of this group, cinnamon 
colored upon the back, snowy white be- 
low and upon the rump, where it has a 
patch of long white hair which it can 
spread when excited. It receives its 
name from the peculiarity of its gam- 
bols, during which it leaps suddenly 
upward, sometimes quite over the backs 
of their fellows in the same herd, as if 
engaged in a game of leap-frog, doing 
this with the utmost ease, without per- 
ceptible exertion. This animal was for- 
merly very numerous in South Africa, 
and is still found there in considerable 
numbers, occasionally, when driven out 
by drought, pouring down from the inte- 
rior toward the settlements in immense 
migratory herds, and laying waste the 
cultivated regions. 

The Indian gazelle, or black buck, is 
also a plains animal confined to the 
continent of India. The male only is 
entitled to the name, being, when full 
grown, of a deep, glossy black above and 
a snowy white below, the female being 
cinnamon brown above and white below. 
The horns of this animal are long and 
peculiarly shaped, being not only ringed 
but spirally twisted, like those of the 
fabulous unicorn, which has led some to 
Suppose that this animal may in some 
obscure way have given rise to the con- 
ception of that mythological beast. 

This is one of the animals that is 
hunted by means of the cheetah, or hunt- 
ing leopard. Though very fleet of foot, 
it cannot equal the speed of this swiftest 
of the cat tribe. It breeds readily in cap- 
tivity and several young have been born 
in the park. 
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GRANT'S GAZELLE 


America has but one specimen that can 
be placed among the antelopes, and that 
is of a very peculiar type. The old-world 
antelopes differ from the deer family in 
not shedding their horns annually, but 
retaining them throughout life. Our own 














PRONG-HORN 


antelope, the prong-horn, agrees with the 
deer in shedding its horns, but conforms 
to the African and Asiatic species in 
general appearance and habits. It was 
formerly common throughout the plains 
west of the Mississippi, but its range is 
now much less. In the Yellowstone 
Park, where it is carefully preserved, a 
considerable number are found. It does 
not stand well the more humid climate 
of the eastern United States, and on this 
account is difficult to keep in zodlogical 
collections. It is easily tamed and _ be- 
comes very familiar with its keepers. 


THE DEER 


The deer family is a very large one, 
comprising specimens inhabiting every 
quarter of the globe. The most striking 
characteristic of the race is the almost 
universal possession by the males of 
peculiar branched appendages termed 
antlers, or horns, which are cast off every 
year and again renewed with astonishing 
rapidity. The park possesses specimens 
of many different species of this family. 

Of distinctively American species, the 
Virginia deer is the most famous as well 
as the most widely distributed. It still 
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ANTELOPE 


lingers in the forests of the northern 
United States, in the Alleghanies, and in 
the South, extending into Mexico. It 
varies much in size and color in different 
localities. A fine specimen is a most 
beautiful object, as may be seen by the 
picture of a fawn that appears on the 
opposite page. This photograph was 
taken in the Blue Mountain Forest Park, 
and is published by the kind permission 
accorded by Mr. Baynes, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Bison Society. Similar 
animals are shown in the National Zoo- 
logical Park, but this illustration is pre- 
sented because it is an unusually success- 
ful photograph, not always easy to secure 
in the case of living animals. 
Notwithstanding their apparent gen- 
tleness, the bucks of this species are at 
times very dangerous animals. On one 
occasion a buck attacked the principal 
keeper at the park and would probably 
have killed him if he had not been able 
to get behind a tree and, by seizing both 
antlers, hold the animal until assistance 
could arrive. It is often necessary to 
saw off the antlers from ugly bucks to 
prevent their injuring the others. 
Specimens of the mule deer, a western 
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VIRGINIA DEER 


form with large ears, may also be seen. 
This species was formerly very abun- 
dant on the western plains. Care is taken 
to preserve it in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. One of these animals once 
jumped over the eight-foot fence of its 
paddock and created considerable excite- 
ment by wandering about the city. After 
a few days it came back to its paddock 
and submitted again to being shut up. 
Our largest American deer is the 
moose, known in Europe as the elk, a 
term which we have improperly applied 





to the wapiti. Several attempts have 
been made at the park to keep the moose, 
but these have not been very successful. 
The animal lives in the vast northern 
forests and feeds almost wholly upon the 
young twigs of trees or upon pond-lily 
roots, and suitable food is therefore very 
difficult to procure. 

The wapiti or elk, on the contrary, 
seems to thrive well in confinement, eat- 
ing hay and grass like a domestic animal 
and breeding freely. On the eastern side 
of the park is a large paddock where a 
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PHILIPPINE DEER 


number of these stately animals can be 
seen. The wapiti was formerly very 
abundant in nearly all parts of North 
America, but its range is now greatly 
restricted. There are still considerable 
herds in the Yellowstone Park and in the 
Olympic Mountains of the western coast. 
At the approach of autumn the peculiar 
melodious call of the stags can often be 
heard. 

There is also a small band of the 
European red deer, nearly related to the 
wapiti, although considerably smaller in 
size. ‘These are the deer so famous in 
song and story, still found wild in the 
Scottish highlands and eastern Europe 
and preserved in many English parks. 

The fallow deer is another species 
widely preserved in England, though it 
is a native of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. It is yellowish brown in color, 
marked with white spots. 

Closely allied species represented in 
the park are the axis deer of India, the 
Japanese or sika deer, and the swamp or 
barasingha deer, also of India. 

An interesting example of another 
group was presented to the park by the 


late Admiral R. D. Evans, U. S. Navy. 
This animal is from the Philippine 
Islands. It is quite small, and probably 


lives in an alluvial country, as it delights 
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in plowing up the earth with its antlers, 
and is usually covered with mud that it 
gets from digging in its yard. 

The sambar deer of eastern Asia is a 
larger representative of this group, and 
the little hog deer is a smaller one, not 
being larger than a pig of medium size. 

The barking deer, or muntjac, of the 
same region is also represented. This 
animal is of a deep chestnut brown and 
has antlers of a very simple pattern, re- 
sembling somewhat those of the prong- 
horn antelope. 

The park has also a specimen of the 
famous reindeer, used by the Laplanders 
as a draft animal. It has to be fed en- 
tirely upon moss and lichens brought 
from the North, as it never gets accus- 
tomed to eating hay. 

The strangest beast of burden is the 
camel of the old world, a long-legged, 
ungainly animal, vicious in temper and 
ugly beyond description. In both Asia 
and Africa it is domesticated. The camel 
of Africa and Arabia, often called the 
dromedary, is distinguished by one hump, 
while the central Asiatic or Bactrian 
camel has two. Both have a_ peculiar 
series of cavities in the lining of the 
stomach, by means of which they retain 
from a gallon to a gallon and a half of 
water separate from the food; this 
enables them to go many days in the 
hottest climates without drinking, a pe- 
culiarity which makes this beast invalu- 
able in the desert. The humps upon the 
back are another provision of nature by 
means of which the animal is assured of 
sustenance, being made up principally of 
lumps of fat that increase in size when 
the animal is well fed, and on which he 
draws when there is little or nothing to 
eat. The feet of the camel are very pe- 
culiar, being large, spongy pads adapted 
for traveling over sand. The small camel 
in the picture is of the Bactrian variety, 
and was born in the park. Biting and 
kicking him when he tried to nurse, his 
unnatural mother would have nothing to 
do with him, and it was necessary to put 
him in a separate yard and to bring him 
up by hand. The picture shows him when 
but one day old, nursing from a bottle 
held by the keeper. 
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FEEDING THE BABY BACTRIAN CAMEL, ONLY ONE DAY OLD 


The Arabian camel exists in a wild 
state in Spain, and the Bactrian is found 
wild in certain parts of central Asia, but 
these have doubtless descended from ani- 
mals that have escaped from domestica- 
tion. Both species are exceedingly stupid 
animals, sometimes very ill-tempered and 
dangerous, inflicting savage bites with 
their powerful canine teeth. 


THE LLAMAS 


In South America are found four 
representatives of a genus allied to the 
camel. These are the llama, the alpaca, 
the vicugna, and the guanaco. The first 
two are domesticated and the others 
wild. Specimens of each are owned by 
the park. ‘These animals have a long 
neck, a large head, and long ears like the 
camel; but, as they have not the hump, 
they are much more graceful. 


All of these species live in temperate 
climates, usually upon the higher slopes 
of the Andes, but coming down to sea- 
level in Patagonia. They do not thrive 
in humid regions and attempts to utilize 
them in other countries have usually 
failed. 

They all have the very unpleasant 
habit of spitting at visitors that stop to 
examine or pat them. 

The guanaco is now believed to be the 
true ancestor of these several stocks. It 
is found in considerable flocks on the 
higher mountains from Ecuador to 
Tierra del Fuego, and is very wild and 
wary. It is said that when about to die 
it seeks a spot commonly resorted to by 
the flock for a place of demise. 

The vicugna is smaller than the guan- 
aco and is much more restricted in its 
range, being confined to Peru and Boli- 
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THE LLAMA 


via. Formerly the wild vicugnas and 
guanacos were rounded up annually by 
great numbers of Indians, then carefully 
sheared, and allowed to escape. From 
the wool thus obtained a fine and durable 
cloth was manufactured. The finest was 
made from the wool of the vicugna, 
which was therefore reserved for the 
use of the Peruvian nobles. At the pres- 
ent day this is rarely used, being difficult 
to obtain since the periodical hunts have 
been abandoned. Instead of this the 
wool of the domesticated alpaca is em- 
ployed and has become a valuable article 
of export for producing the well-known 
cloth of the same name. 

When the Spaniards came to. South 
America they found the Peruvians in 
possession of vast herds of llamas, which 
they used principally for burden-bearers. 
Large troops, five hundred or even a 
thousand in number, transported mer- 
chandise by scaling the difficult mountain 
passes of the Andes. Horses and mules 
have gradually displaced the llama as a 
beast of burden, and these large caravans 
are no longer seen. The llama is still 
used as a burden-bearer, but can carry 


only a hundred pounds or so at a time, 
so that great numbers are required when 
there is much to transport. Both the 
domesticated and the wild animals live 
by grazing, and in captivity are fed on 
hay like domestic cattle. 


THE ZEBRAS 


Among the horselike animals the zebra 
is one of the most interesting. It is an 
African animal, once existing in vast 
numbers from Cape Colony in the south 
to Nubia in the north. Its peculiar 
striped markings make it a striking ob- 
ject, and it was early sought as suitable 
for menageries. The earliest ones ex- 
hibited were from South Africa, and 
were of the form known as the mountain 
zebra. They have become rare and are 
now carefully preserved by the British 
government. ‘Two other species exist, 


both of which are represented in the 
park. The finest of these, the Grevy 
zebra, shown in the above picture, was 
sent from Abyssinia by King Menelek as 
a gift to President Roosevelt. It appears 
to be a favorite selection for a royal gift, 
as the King also sent a pair to Queen 
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GREVY ZEBRA 


Victoria and another to President Grevy, 
of the French Republic, whose name was 
promptly used by the French naturalists 
to designate the species. Formerly it 
was rarely seen, though it is found in 
great abundance in Abyssinia and Brit- 
ish East Africa. Since the construction 
of the railroad from the coast to Nairobi 
has opened up this country, a consider- 
able number of animals formerly but 
little known have been brought to Eu- 
trope. This zebra is more delicately 
striped than the other species and is also 
much larger, the animal at the park being 
equal in size to a small horse. Suc- 
cessful attempts have been made by the 
Department of Agriculture to breed this 
animal with the domestic ass. One of 
the hybrids from this union is on exhibi- 
tion at the park. 

_ The other variety of zebra on exhibi- 
tion is a sub-species of the Burchell 


zebra, known as Grant’s zebra. It is a 
smaller animal with broader stripes. It 
also is found in abundance in the region 
about Mt. Kilimanjaro. 


THE ELEPHANT 


The elephant is the largest animal that 
lives upon land. He grows to ten feet 
or more in height and may weigh many 
thousand pounds. The one in the park 
is nine feet one inch high at the highest 
point of his back and weighs about 11,000 
pounds. 

Elephants have huge feet and thick, 
dark gray skin that hangs in loose folds 
and is covered with short, scanty hair. 
Their large and massive heads have great 
flapping ears and small eyes. Their most 
remarkable feature is a long proboscis, 
or trunk, formed by the union and exces- 
sive growth of the upper lip and the nose. 
Through it the elephant breathes and 
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smells; with it puts food and drink into 
his mouth, throws dirt or hay on his 
back to protect it from flies, pulls down 
trees, lifts heavy burdens, or safely picks 
up the most delicate and fragile things. 
It is most sensitive to touch and serves 
the purpose of a hand. With it the beast 
can untie knots, open doors, or give him- 
self a shower bath. 

There are at least two species, the ele- 
phant of Africa and that of Asia, and 
varieties are often known by the name 
of the country they inhabit, as the Indian 
elephant of India and the Ceylon ele- 
phant of Ceylon. The latter variety is 
often without tusks and it therefore ap- 
pears probable that the one at the park 
is from Ceylon. 

They are hunted for their hides and 
their tusks of ivory, and, particularly in 
Asia, are sometimes caught and trained 
for use. While usually gentle, they are 
not easily trained, being really stupid, 
although seemingly intelligent. It is a 
curious fact that, although so large and 
powerful, the elephant is timid and easily 
frightened, being quite afraid of a mouse 
or of a small dog. 

The elephant of the park has a house 
to himself, where, behind the heavy bars 
that shut him from the public, he is free 
to move about, to go out into his large 
inclosure, and to take a bath in his big 
tank, as shown in the illustration. He is 
fed on the best of hay, of which he eats 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds each 
day, and he stretches his trunk out to 
visitors for other food; but, because he 
was once made dangerously ill by eating 
several bushels of peanuts thrown to him 
on a crowded day, visitors are no longer 
allowed to feed him. 

The tapirs also belong to the family of 
thick-skinned animals, or pachyderms. 
They have a short proboscis, small eyes, 
and short, thick legs. They are fond of 
standing or lying partially immersed in 
water. When wild they feed on roots, 
grasses, water plants, the leaves of cer- 
tain trees, and sometimes on cultivated 
crops, to the inconvenience of planters. 
In captivity they are fed with ordinary 
garden vegetables. The adult tapir is 
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of a dull, dark brown color, while the 
young are marked with gay stripes and 
spots of yellow and of white. They lose 
these markings after six months or so. 











YOUNG TAPIR 


The little fellow shown in the picture 
is one of several born in the park. He 
was tame and good-tempered. 


THE GREAT CATS 


Within the lion-house are, besides 
many other animals, a number of large 
cats, such as lions and tigers. The lion 
shown on page 18 is one of five presented 
to the park by Mr. Macmillan, of East 
Africa. These were caught when quite 
young cubs and reared by hand at Nai- 
robi. They are distinguished by very 
heavy and powerful hind quarters, and 
are of a beautiful tawny color. 

Such animals as this caused a great 
deal of trouble during the building of the 
railroad from Mombasa to Nairobi, fre- 
quently carrying off the native workmen 
and even tearing open railway cars to get 
at their occupants. 

A lion of quite a different type, slate- 
colored and more slenderly built, was 
formerly owned by the park, being ob- 
tained from a woman in West Virginia, 
who had reared it from birth by means 
of a feeding-bottle. He was very tame 
and used to run about the house freely, 
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KILIMANJARO LION 


but finally became too troublesome to 
be tolerated. Always very playful and 
tractable, he showed so much affection 
for his keeper that it inclined one to 
think that the old story of Androcles and 
the lion may not have been altogether 
fabulous. 

He showed an unusual aptitude for 
training, allowing his trainer to handle 
him freely, apparently enjoying the exer- 
cise as a sort of play. 

The lion once ranged over nearly the 
whole of the eastern continent, but in 
recent times is to be found only in Africa 
(in many parts of which he is quite ex- 
terminated) and in southern Asia. 

The male is distinguished by a flowing 
mane and a brush of long hair at the end 
of the tail. His pose, with the head 
thrown up to keep his mane out of his 
eyes, is very commanding, and has gained 
for him the title of the “king of beasts,” 


but the female, slinking stealthily along 
with her head lowered, has a less noble 
aspect. 

There are no true lions in America, 
although the puma, or cougar, a wild 
animal that is found in parts of both 
North and South America, is often called 
the mountain lion. Conflicting stories 
are told of it. In the North it is said to 
be bloodthirsty and dangerous to man, 
while in the South it is disposed to be 
gentle and friendly. It lives upon flesh, 
killing wild animals and even birds in 
uninhabited regions, and, in times of 
scarcity, horses, cattle, and sheep are 
never safe in its vicinity. 

The park has a beautiful puma, very 
tame and liking to be petted. Its color 
is a warm gray. Other specimens are 
found of a yellowish or of a dark brown 
color. 

The tiger is a native of Asia, abound- 
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MALAY 


ing particularly in the jungles of India 
and the Malay peninsula, but also extend- 
ing northward into Corea, Manchuria, 
and the adjacent islands. Its appearance 
is not as noble and majestic as that of 
the lion, but its lithe and graceful move- 
ments and its sleek, shining coat, above 
bright tawny in color striped with black, 
and pure white below, gives it a kind of 
fearful beauty that the lion does not pos- 
sess. Quite as large as the lion, the 
absence of mane makes the tiger appear 
smaller, and there is much controversy as 
to which animal is the stronger. There 
is no doubt as to its terrible power and 
bloodthirsty nature. During the torrid 
heat of the summer day it seeks the 
shade, coming out at night to hunt its 
prey. Tigers may live altogether upon 
wild game found in the forests or upon 
domestic cattle. It is estimated that at 
least 20,000 head of cattle are carried off 
by tigers in India during a single year. 
After becoming accustomed to cattle- 
stealing and overcoming their natural 
fear of man, they not infrequently attack 
human beings. The man-eating tiger, as 
he is called, is the most terrible of beasts. 
He is crafty and moves so noiselessly in 
the darkness of the night that he has been 
known to snatch people from their beds 
without awakening neighboring sleepers. 
While not so numerous as formerly, 
tigers are still a scourge and a menace 
in many parts of Asia. 

Tigers caught when very young may 


TIGER 


be tamed, but they can hardly be said to 
be ever safe as household pets. Any 
flesh-eating animal, even if reared in 
captivity and fed on milk, rice, and simi- 
lar food, may seem to be quite tame and 
harmless; but if it gets the sight and 
smell of blood or bloody flesh, its innate 
instinct asserts itself and it becomes fero- 
cious and is no longer to be trusted. 

The animal shown here is a large 
specimen, probably from the Malay pen- 
insula. On a hot day he was very fond 
of lazily immersing himself in a tank of 
water, very much as he would have done 
in his native jungle. The artist has 
caught him in the act of yawning. He 
was quite unmoved by the presence of 
visitors, and in order to show him at his 
best it was necessary to rouse him from 
his sleepy attitude. 

The American jaguar is often called 
the tiger, or “tigre,” by the natives of 
South and Central America. It resem- 
bles the leopard much more nearly, as it 
has the same general structure and a 
similar coloring, though its spots are 
larger and arranged in groups. It is 
much heavier than the leopard, and has 
enormously powerful jaws. It ranges 
from Patagonia to the northern bound- 
ary of Mexico, and has even been found 
in the United States. 

It preys upon all wild life in its re- 
gion—animals, fishes, and even birds— 
but rarely attacks man. In the southern 


forests it sometimes lives in trees, but it 
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AFRICAN LEOPARD 


is found also on the treeless plains, show- 
ing considerable ability to accommodate 
itself to changes of climate, food, and 
general conditions. 

Those who live in the country in Can- 
ada or along the Canadian border have 
doubtless heard of the “lusifee” (French 
loup cervier), or Canadian lynx, about 
which blood-curdling stories are told. 
The animal certainly has a most ferocious 
aspect and it is not strange that its weird, 
unearthly, screeching cry, its glaring eyes 
and erect hair, seen in the dusky wood, 
should frighten the casual passer-by and 
lead him to seek the shotgun kept for 
such emergencies behind the kitchen 
door. The early French settlers gave it 
the name of loup cervier (deer wolf) 
from its supposed habit of springing 
from trees upon the backs of deer and 
drinking their blood. These, however, 
are merely woodsmen’s exaggerations, 
for the creature does not kill-anything 
bigger than a rabbit, and never volun- 
tarily attacks man. It is really rather 


timid, and its ferocious appearance is for 
effect rather than otherwise. The speci- 
men in the park does not seem especially 
fierce. It is found throughout British 
America and the northern border of the 
United States, and greatly resembles the 
European lynx that owes its name to its 
supposedly piercing vision. In the cen- 
tral or southern United States its place 
is occupied by the bay lynx, or “bob cat,” 
of which there are several species at the 
park. 

The leopard, or panther, is found both 
in Asia and in Africa, and is next in size 
to the lion and the tiger. From his 
stealthy habits he is more to be feared 
than either. He moves with marvelous 
agility, springing upward without appar- 
ent effort to a height of six or seven feet, 
like a feather blown by the breeze. He 
runs as lightly as a squirrel up trees and 


- lies along the branches, hidden by the 


foliage, through which his spots seem 
like the light and shade of the shifting 
leaves, and from his concealment drops 
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POLAR BEARS 


upon his unsuspecting prey. Like all 
cats, he lives upon the flesh of other ani- 
mals. Because of this he is a dreaded 
and hated scourge in the agricultural re- 
gions, where he devours the herds and 
flocks. 

The leopard varies much in size and 
color. It is usually of a bright fawn, but 
may be black or, very rarely, white. 

The distinctive characteristic of the 
leopard are the spots which cover the 
body and even the tail of the animal, 
of a darker color and often arranged in 
rosettes, shading from black on the outer 
edge to a light center. Even in the black 
leopard the shape of these spots can be 
discerned. 

The park has a fine leopard, received 
from Aden, Arabia, and a black leopard 
of very ferocious aspect, seeming the 
very incarnation of devilish malignity. 

Another specimen that may be seen is 
the serval, an African cat of quite a dif- 
ferent aspect, having legs so long as to 
almost give it the appearance of walking 
upon stilts. It is of a light tawny color 
with rather widely separated black spots. 
It has very much the same habits as its 
American cousin, the bay lynx. 

Specimens of the very pretty spotted 


cats from Central and South America, 
known as the ocelots, may usually be 
seen at the park. They vary considerably 
in the pattern of their coloration, but 
have usually a ground color of warm 
gray on which blotches and stripes of 
black occur. When young they are as 
tame as young kittens and are quite as 
playful. One was kept for some time in 
the office of the park running about the 
floor in complete liberty. 


THE BEARS 


Bears are found in nearly every coun- 
try in the world, from the frozen North, 
where the great white polar bear lives on 
the ice and snow, catching seals for food, 
to southern India, where the bear of the 
jungle hides in caves in the rocks, feed- 
ing on vegetables, fruits, and wild honey. 
Bears are of various colors—white, black, 
or brown, often with distinctive mark- 
ings—but they all walk with apparent 
awkwardness, flat on the soles of their 
broad, heavy feet. The awkwardness is 
only apparent, however, as they can run 
with considerable rapidity, and some 
kinds can climb trees. The polar bears 
eat meat and fish, while others live 
chiefly on vegetables and fruits, occa- 
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GRIZZLY 


sionally eating fish or sheep, and in cap- 
tivity are fed largely on bread. Bears 
are easily trained and often, when caught 
young and kindly cared for, are gentle 
and become fond of their keepers. The 
polar bear is the most stupid of all, while 





BLACK BEAR CUB 


BEAR 


the jungle bear of India and the brown 
bear of eastern Europe are the most 
easily taught to dance, play tricks, and 
otherwise obey their trainers. All bears 
are very playful when young, and when 
alone or together tumble, turn somer- 
saults, and run about for sheer love of 
exercise, like puppies or kittens. Most 
countries have bears that are not found 
elsewhere, but the brown bear is common 
to many lands. The real Americans are 
the black and grizzly bears. The black 
bear is still to be found in the deep 
woods, which he loves, hunting berries in 
summer and curling up for a nap of sev- 
eral months when winter comes and he 
can no longer find food. In captivity 
bears often remain awake and active all 
winter if they are regularly fed; but in 
the wild state they hibernate or sleep 
through the long, cold winter of the tem- 
perate and frigid zones. 

The most ferocious of all bears is the 
grizzly. His great size and strength and 
the fact that he eats flesh make him 
feared by both beasts and men. Animals 
avoid his haunts, but men seek him, both 
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“NAPPER,” THE MANDRILL 


for the sport of the hunt and to obtain 
the beautiful heavy pelt with its thick, 
grizzly gray fur. The grizzly is the only 
one of the bear tribe that attacks man 
unprovoked, and even he has been known 
to turn and walk away when met by a 
man who stood quietly, showing no fear 
and not offering to attack. He was long 
thought to be the largest of the bear 
species, but the Alaskan bear of the illus- 
tration now disputes this claim with him. 
This specimen weighs 1,160 pounds, 
stands 51 inches high at the shoulders, 
and can take an apple from a stick held 
g feet 3 inches from the ground. He 
was brought to the park when a cub and 
is now eleven years old. The size of his 
mother’s skin was 11 feet 8 inches from 
tip to tip. The cub of the bear when 
born is very tiny, not much larger than 
a rat, and it does not open its eyes for 
forty days, during which time the mother 
bear keeps it from all light. 

A near relative of the bears is the 
frisky and mischievous little animal 
which we call the raccoon, but which the 
Germans call the waschbar, or washing 
bear, from its habit of paddling in the 
water and wetting its food before eating 


it. These creatures inhabited this region 
before the park was established, and 
their tracks are even now occasionally 
seen along the creek at the water’s edge. 
A whole tree is devoted to them, where 
they may be seen hanging upon the limbs 
in various positions. 
THE MONKEYS 

An entire house at the park is devoted 

to the monkey tribe, or primates, as they 
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are called. Nor is this any too large, for 
if the principal species only were ex- 
hibited, twice or three times the area 
would be required. The great manlike 
apes are at present lacking, though there 
was once a very interesting female orang 
on exhibition. Both old world and new 


world monkeys are here—baboons from’ 


Africa and Arabia, the graceful Diana 
monkey from the eastern coast of Africa, 
macaques of various kinds, the thumb- 
less spider monkeys, the capuchins and 
the “weepers” of South and Central 
America, besides lemurs from Madagas- 
car. One of the most mischievous of 
this tribe is a young mandrill, whom the 
keepers have christened “Napper.” He 
stations himself at the front of his cage, 
apparently quiet and listless, and if an 
unwary visitor attempts to rouse him by 
thrusting out an umbrella or a hat, he 
instantly seizes the object with his power- 
ful hands and tears it to pieces. Not- 
withstanding the utmost watchfulness on 
the part of the keepers, he has at present 
to his discredit fifty-nine umbrellas and 
over sixty hats, among which is a police- 
man’s helmet. He could not get this stiff 
object between the bars of his cage, but 
he managed to destroy it before it could 
be rescued. 
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South America is the home of the sloth, 
a creature with long, irregular limbs, that 
lives in the trees of tropical forests. It 
is of a very low order of development, 
seems to have little intelligence, moves 
slowly about on the trees, hanging head 
downward, the claws of its long arms 
clasping the branch above. Its body and 
limbs are covered with coarse, brittle 
hair on which, in the damp, hot air of 
the South American forest, a vegetable 
growth attaches, making the creature 
seem a part of the tree itself, thus suc- 
cessfully hiding it from view. When it 
is removed from its native forest into a 
dryer atmosphere, the green alga on its 
hair dries up and falls off, leaving the 
animal a dull gray, with or without 
stripes or other marks, according to the 
species to which it belongs. It is not at 
home on the ground, its legs not being 
adapted to walking. Its food is the 
young leaves and tender fruits of the 
forest trees. As is the case with most 
creatures of a low order, the sloth is a 
night roamer, taking his sleep curled up 
and looking like a moss-covered bole of 
a tree during the light of day, making his 
slow journeys and eating his simple food 
by night, when he probably sees better 
than in the day. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL OTOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


The Ninth International Otological 
Congress will meet in Boston, Mass., 
August 12-17, 1912, at the Medical De- 
partment of Harvard University, under 
the presidency of Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 
of Boston. 

There will be four loan exhibits by 
members of the Congress, consisting of 
otological instruments and apparatus, 
radiographs, and macroscopic and micro- 
scopic specimens. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. has also arranged a special 


exhibit illustrating the history of the tele- 
phone, and demonstrating the develop- 
ment of its application to public use. 

The Volta Bureau will contribute an 
exhibit relating to the education of the 
deaf with special reference to the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf, and a series of 
charts illustrating graphically marriages 
of deaf-mutes which have resulted in 
deaf offspring. 

For further particulars apply to Henry 
O. Reik, M. D., General Secretary, 506 
North Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR* 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M.A., L.H.D. 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


AGENCIES FOR THE BETTERMENT OF 
TEACHING 


HE work of the College of Teach- 

ers of the Deaf and Dumb, the 
foundation of which has already been 
mentioned, has continued till the present 
time. It has, apparently, supplied a 
want long felt, and in the modified form 
it has lately assumed seems to suit pres- 
ent requirements fully. In the 23 years 
during which I held the office of Regis- 
trar there was a progressive improve- 
ment in all those matters it had been de- 
signed to deal with, and I think it may 
be claimed on its behalf that a large pro- 
portion of this, so far as it affects the 
position and status of the teacher, is due 
to its influence. No official favor or rec- 
ognition has been bestowed: the move- 
ment, leading to the results achieved, 
arose within the ranks of the profession 
itself and was due entirely to its initia- 
tive. That great improvement, both in 
the qualifications of the teachers and as 
a consequence in their work, should have 
been thus brought about without being 
forced upon them is I think highly com- 
mendable. 

In starting upon its career, a high 
standard for inclusion within its body 
was set by the college, and those who 
did not reach it failed to secure its cer- 
tificate of efficiency. It may be men- 
tioned in illustration of the care exer- 
cised that, notwithstanding the natural 
desire to swell the numbers of the mem- 
bers, but 17 of the 28 who presented 
themselves at the second examination 
received the certificate, only so many 
being found, in the opinion of the ex- 
aminers, sufficiently qualified. The same 
care has been exercised on every subse- 


*Continued from vol. 13, p. 504, and con- 
cluded in this issue of the Review. 


quent occasion, and, not withstanding the 
transition stage of the work itself all 
this time, no undue leniency has _ been 
shown. Every device and consideration 
that suggested themselves to the experi- 
ence, knowledge, or ingenuity of the 
examiners has been brought forward and 
discussed in their numerous meetings, 
and those found feasible and advisable 
have been adopted. 


ARNOLD'S MANUAL 


In order to aid candidates in_ their 
preparation and to help them in acquir- 
ine some of the technicalities of the 
work, the Rey. Thomas Arnold. who 
joined the committee in 1887, undertook 
to write a manual for their use. His 
labors resulted in the monumental work, 
“The Education of Deaf Mutes,”  per- 
haps the most complete and comprehen- 
sive treatise on the subject that had vet 
appeared in our language. Two volumes 
were published, the first and more im- 
portant of which became the property of 
the college. which guaranteed the ex- 
penses of publication. The arrangement 
made with Mr. Arnold, considering his 
complete knowledge of the subject, his 
proved ability, and his literary talents, 
seemed to the committee as far more 
likely to bring about a successful result 
than the plan they had previously enter- 
tained of intrusting such a work to vari- 
ous hands in sections of subjects. The 
first volume appeared in 1888, and fully 
justified the expectations that had been 
formed in regard to it. It was  suc- 
ceeded three vears later by a second vol- 
ume, completing the task he had under- 
taken. These volumes, as well as the 
subsequent reproduction in a more con- 
densed form, by his friend and_ pupil, 
Mr. A. Farrar. have been of great ad- 
vantage not only to students. but also to 
teachers of the deaf generally. 
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A TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

The College of Teachers not only con- 
templated the examination and certifica- 
tion of the qualifications of teachers, but 
also desired to make itself the medium, 
as far as it was possible, of promoting 
the interests of the deaf as well as of 
their teachers. It proposed and endeav- 
ored to carry out, among other things, 
measures for the establishment of a 
technical library, for intercourse between 
workers, for lectures, for the training of 
teachers, etc. Some of its objects were 
eventually taken up by other friendly 
agencies; but we are not claiming too 
much for the college in saying that the 
first impulse toward some of the im- 
provements now existing was due to its 
initiative. Among other things, too, the 
pleasant annual meetings, with the fol- 
lowing social gatherings which some- 
times took place, organized by some of 
the young and energetic members, will 
not be forgotten by those who took part 
in them. Those early times were per- 
haps “days of small things,” when put 
in contrast with present advanced and 
complete development, but they were, in 
periods of comparative darkness and de- 
pression, of considerable importance. 

In the early period of the existence of 
the college it owed a great debt to the 
generosity with which the Rev. Dr. 
Stainer allowed it to make use of the 
agencies he owned and controlled, in- 
cluding on several occasions the enter- 
tainment both of the candidates and ex- 
aminers. Subsequently Dr. Stainer’s 
house at Paddington Green became until 
his death in 1808 the registered office of 
the college. 

As before mentioned, Mr. Woodall 
M. P.. became its President from 188% 
until his lamented death in 1900. His 
successors were Mr. William Sleight and 
myself. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 
While desiring to make the examina- 
tions fully effective and devoting our- 
selves to the best of our ability to the 
carrying out of such provisions as in our 


judgment would best conduce to that 
end, we were fully conscious of and en- 
deavored to make due allowance for the 
limits which considerations of time and 
expense imposed both on candidates and 
examiners. We certainly desired and 
aimed at a high standard, but neither 
this, nor I suppose any other scheme of 
examination, can be claimed to be abso- 
lutely perfect. In the present case the 
necessary expenses to be incurred by the 
teachers, then far from adequately re- 
munerated, and at the time of examina- 
tion generally actually engaged in work, 
made it necessary to crowd the pr rceed- 
ings within the short space of three days. 
Under more satisfactory circumstances 
double the time could have been taken 
with advantage. We also took into ac- 
count the probability that if at first an 
extremely high standard had been en- 
forced teachers would have been de- 
terred rather than attracted to enroll 
themselves. And for ourselves. to whom 
the office of examiners had been de- 
puted, whatever qualifications we had or 
lacked for the work, we were at least all 
practical teachers of long experience. 
There appeared to be no others, outside 
our own ranks, with higher credentials, 
and these considerations led to our be- 
lief in our competency to pass judgment 
on the claims of those who came before 
us. And the numbers of those who suc- 
cessively submitted themselves to our 
tests showed that the “college” had the 
confidence of the teaching profession in 
general. In thus meeting acknowledged 
requirements I think it may fairly be 
said to have had a career of usefulness 
and efficiency. 


DIVERGENCE OF OPINION 


Looking back on the meetings of the 
executive, one has a pleasant recollection 
of the helpful and harmonious inter- 
course which prevailed in them. At one 
time only was there a serious divergence 
of opinion on a fundamental principle, 
and this seemed at first to threaten the 
continuance of the work of the college. 
It arose from a proposal made by Mr. 
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Howard, himself a staunch upholder of 
the oral system, to rescind that part of 
the rule adopted requiring ability on the 
part of all candidates for examination to 
teach a class orally, and to substitute for 
it as an alternative the option of doing 
so by the silent system. This, being in 
seeming accord with the desire to make 
the college fully comprehensive, was 
generally favored. Mr. Arnold fully ac- 
quiesced, and later proposed and carried 
a motion making the choice optional on 
the part of the candidate as to whether 
he should be examined by either or both 
systems. But the proposal now made 
was strongly opposed by Dr. Stainer, 
who said that its acceptance would ne- 
cessitate his retirement from the board. 
This undesirable time 
when it was all important that we should 
be united and when Dr. Stainer’s aid 
was so useful, was averted by letting the 
proposal remain in abeyance. But then 
and always it was open for candidates 
to present themselves for examination in 
signing and finger spelling as acquire- 
ments. Comparatively few availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of doing so, 
preferring apparently to register them- 
selves as oral teachers. The proposal, as 
indicated above, was some years after- 
wards adopted, but the same remark ap- 
plies to its acceptance. In the negotia- 
tions with the two training colleges for 
the amalgamated examination this was 
abandoned, and ability to teach by the 
oral method was made an indispensable 
condition for granting the certificate. 

In pressing upon the attention of the 
educational authorities the question of 
recognition of the certificates given to 
testify to knowledge and ability in this 
special branch of education, the fact that 
the several agencies giving them were 
not in union or agreement was strongly 
insisted on as a reason for withholding 
it. The College of Teachers at the com- 
mencement of its career had unsuccess- 
fully invited such codperation. Under 


secession, at a 


the new conditions the necessity for 
unity in our small branch of education 
became more apparent than ever. 


AGREEMENT 

The first practical step toward such 
agreement was taken on a_ motion 
brought forward at the annual meeting 
of the college on September 7, 1901, by 
Dr. Addison, in which, proposing such 
a scheme, the two training colleges were 
invited to join with us in setting up a 
uniform standard for all teachers. The 
formal replies were unfavorable to such 
an amalgamation; but I, as Registrar, 
was authorized in October, 1902, to con- 
tinue informal overtures to the respective 
secretaries of the colleges. 

From time to time communications 
were interchanged, and at last the matter 
was taken up effectively by the appoint- 
ment in 1904 of representatives of each 
of the three colleges, who met and 
agreed on a course of procedure with 
the object in view. For the working of 
the scheme representatives and delegates 
from each were appointed, of whom I 
had the honor of being appointed chair- 
man, the other representatives of our 
college being Messrs. Kutner and Town- 
send. Mr. Van Praagh worked most en- 
thusiastically as Secretary, and to his 
untiring energy the success of the meas- 
ure is very largely due. Mrs. Kinsey, 
also, on behalf of Ealing College, gave 
most valuable assistance. Negotiations 
for some time, however, were suspended 
on account of the difficulty the oral col- 
leges found in admitting on the certifi- 
cates any reference at all to ability in 
signing and spelling, which the College 
of Teachers insisted on as optional sub- 
jects. But eventually this difficulty was 
got over and a final agreement happily 
arrived at. On the termination of the 
work of the delegates I was pressed to 
take the registrarship. In 1907, al- 
though agreement had been arrived at, 
measures were not ripe for the com- 
mencement, and accordingly the last ex- 
amination on the old lines of the College 
of Teachers then took place. But by 
July, 1908, due arrangements being 
made, the first examination of the amal- 
gamated body took place at the Old Kent 
Road School. 
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In the year 1907 occurred the lamented 
death of Mr. William Van Praagh, to 
whose labors the work of educating the 
deaf in this country, and especially that 
of oral education, owed a great debt. 
He died somewhat suddenly at the age 
of 62. 

Having, unfortunately, had myself a 
rather severe attack of influenza in the 
year 1908, I found I could not attend 
efficiently to the duties of Registrar and 
therefore resigned. My successor was 
Mr. Geo. S. Haycock, who had already 
taken up the duties Mr. Van Praagh had 
discharged. The scheme of amalga- 
mated examination, already formulated, 
was found to require some modifications 
to bring it into harmony with govern- 
ment requirements. These were most 
successfully carried through by Mr. 
Haycock, and the scheme itself in its 
amended form has secured the recogni- 
tion it had been the desire to gain and 
annual examinations have since  fol- 
lowed. 


EARNEST WORKERS WHO HAVE PASSED 
AWAY 

One by one most of the participators 
in the work whose names have occurred 
in these pages, and in whose valued 
friendship I was privileged to share, have 
passed to their rest. I think they have 
fully earned a right to be classed with 
those who, in various departments of 
philanthropic effort, have tried to make 
the world better. Among them being 
the most intimately associated with me, 
my memory dwells particularly and most 
affectionately on the venerated name of 
the Rev. Thomas Arnold, who left us in 
1897, at the age of 80 years; on those of 
the Rev. Dr. Stainer, who died in 1808, 
aged 70 years; of Mr. James Howard, 
who died in 1902, aged 54; and of Mr. 
William Woodall, who died in 1900. 
The greater number of those who have 
worked so successfully in the cause in 
which they were intensely interested lived 
long as well as useful lives,* and had the 
*In illustration, mentioning other names of 


those with whom I have been more or less 
associated, the following occur: Dr. Hirsch, 





happiness of seeing the dawn of the im- 

provements they had earnestly desired. 

Happily those who have followed them 

have fully proved themselves worthy to 

be their successors. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF 


The last conference in continuation of 
those already held took place in 1895, in 
London, secured the largest attendance 
yet held on such occasions, and was char- 
acterized by the same interest and ear- 
nestness as the past gatherings. It was 
memorable for the proposal made by Mr. 
Bessant of combining the work they had 
undertaken and the organization they had 
brought into existence with that of an 
association of teachers just started. This 
proposal, after considerable discussion, 
was received with general favor, al- 
though there was at first some reluctance 
on the part of some of the older members 
to accept it. However, after a confer- 
ence between the executive of the two 
bodies had taken place, a cordial under- 
standing was come to, and the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf 
came into active existence and took as 
part of its duties the summoning of con- 
ferences on periodical occasions, in addi- 
tion to those matters connected with the 
work which lay within the purview of 
such a body. The subsequent career of 
the Association and the results it has 
been instrumental in bringing about speak 
for themselves, and they fully justify the 
foresight of its founders, and among 
them the first place will be, in this matter, 
willingly conceded to the late Mr. Bes- 
sant, whose persistent advocacy smoothed 
over all difficulties and helped materially 
to establish the body on a stable basis. 


died 1895, aged 82 years; Dr. Buxton, died 
1897, aged 76; Mr. Hopper, died 1882, aged 
66: Mr. A. Patterson, died 1883. aged 80; Mr. 
FE. Chidley, died 1881, aged 63; Mr. Neiil, died 
1890, aged 72; Mer. De Haerne, died 1890, 
aged 86; Dr. I. L. Peet, died 1808, aged 74; 
Mr. A. Large, died 1910, aged 76. The follow- 
ing did not reach the ripe fullness of years: 
Mr. Gibbs, died 1884, aged 38 vears; Mr. Kin- 
sey, died 1888, aged 39: Abbé Tarra, died 1880, 
aged 57: Mr. Scott Hutton, died 1891, aged 57; 
Mr. Bessant, died 1900, aged 54. 





The association thus established did 
me the honor to eleet me as its Chairman, 
a post which, by the kind indulgence of 
the members, was continued until the 
year 1907. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 

EDINBURGH, 1907 


During this period important confer- 
ences took place at various places, and, 
until lately, biennially. These were 
largely attended by the teaching profes- 
sion, and have attracted the attention of 
eminent educationists and the general 
public. All this was in the direction of 
the point aimed at in our early attempts 
to overcome the stagnation and indiffer- 
ence from which the education of the 
deaf and dumb had for so long suffered. 
Glasgow, Derby, Oxford, London, and 
Norwich were localities in which very 
successful and most interesting gather- 
ings were held. But the largest and per- 
haps the most successful of all—the one 
which exalted our work to the highest 
point in general estimation to which, in 
this country, it had as yet attained, and 
which made one feel it was an honor to 
be a participant in it—was the Interna- 
tional Conference at Edinburgh, in 1907. 
The untiring energy and successful ar- 
rangements of the Scottish committee 
had gathered a large foreign contingent 
of eminent teachers together, along with 
those of our own country. Some of the 
best-known men in our branch of the 
educational world met in the most pleas- 
ant and harmonious relations. ‘There is 
no need to dwell upon the history of a 
gathering so recent and so famous. To 
me personally it marked an epoch, inas- 
much as I then laid down the public 
position, outside my own particular work, 
which I had, by the kind indulgence of 
my friends, for so long held. The cir- 
cumstances attending this and the kindly. 
appreciative words of my good friend 
and worthy successor in the particular 
office I held, Dr. W. R. Roe, could not 
but be most gratifying to me. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


But little more remains to allude to 
before I come to the end of the task 
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assigned to me. I have been led con- 
siderably beyond the limits I proposed to 
myself when | undertook it, and have, | 
fear, unduly taxed the patience and for- 
bearance of my readers. I have, how- 
ever, flattered myself with the thought 
that what is here written, although it be 
neither exciting nor sensational, may yet 
give some particulars of interest, in refer- 
ence to the steps taken to bring about the 
present improved state of affairs in our 
work, to the new generation of teachers; 
and, further, may serve to recall to the 
minds of those who aided in the move- 
ment to that end some of the incidents in 
the struggle for recognition. 

I have already mentioned the fact that, 
as required by my committee, | endeay- 
ored to supply manuals to carry on, in 
my own sphere of work, a systematic and 
connected course of imstruction. Such 
an undertaking was perhaps more neces- 
sary at that time than now. 

In regard to the question of text- 
books, | may be permitted here to say a 
few words. The present view and the 
practice based upon it seem to be to re- 
quire every step to be taken by the 
teacher; to depend exclusively on_ his 
initiative, leaving little or nothing to the 
pupil's own exertions. The teacher must 
be continually working at high pressure; 
continually hanging over the pupil; 
continually demonstrating; continually 
watching and guiding. I cannot help 
thinking that in this there is a consider- 
able waste of effort, an unnecessary 
strain on the teacher himself, and_ no 
commensurate advantage to the pupil. 
Teachers, being so much more numerous 
in proportion to scholars than formerly 
and being so much better equipped for 
their work, more can be safely left to 
their own judgment than formerly; but 
still there seems to me to be a necessity 
for such controlling arrangements as 
well arranged systems of work supply, 
especially in the case of large schools 
with numerous departments. Formerly 


perhaps too much was left to the pupil 
and too much memorizing was required; 
now we may have got im many instances 
to an opposite extreme, and having 2 
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much larger infusion in our schools of 
semi-deaf and semi-mute pupils than 
formerly, their superior capability or, 
rather, superior initial knowledge, lead 
to a false impression on the part of an 
imperfectly initiated teacher of what is 
posible to be done with or left to the 
average congenitally deaf pupil. And 
thus much necessary foundation work to 
suit the case of the latter may be omit- 
ted, with the idea that as with the “hear- 
ing’ it can be “picked up” by use. If 
the medium of communication and inter- 
course were certain, always available, 
unmistakable, this might be; but we 
know that in the case of the average 
deaf pupil it is a long time before verbal 
language can have such qualities. It is 
in such foundation work, especially in 
“language” teaching, that [| look upon 
the aid given by an intelligent use of 
text-books as highly important. By 
them pupils may be led to become to 
some extent self-dependent. Where com- 
munication by speech is free and unre- 
stricted, as it is with the “hearing,” they 
are freely used in education, and I do not 
think they are less necessary in our own 
peculiar branch of it. Nor do I think 
that anv hap-hazard instruction, even 
by a highly instructed and_ intelligent 
teacher, can lead to wholly satisfactory 
results. 

As to the lesson books above men- 
tioned, my intention in preparing them 
had reference only to the supply of my 
own wants: but it was put to me strongly 
that thus to limit their possible useful- 
ness would be somewhat selfish, and I 
was urged to allow of their use else- 
where. I accerdingly acceded to this 
request, and eventually a considerable 
number got into circulation, although I 
never pushed their sale. The two prin- 
cipal ones were that on Elementary lan- 
guage, published in 1891, and that on 
Articulation, published in 1895. 

The books served the purpose intended 
in my own school during all my remain- 
ing term of office and secured the ap- 
probation of many teachers. I may 
quote a few words expressing the unso- 
licited opinions of some no longer work- 


ing with us. The Rev. Thomas Arnold 
said, referring to the book of Language 
lessons, “I gave thanks for the full evi- 
dence it bears of being founded on nat- 
ural methods of teaching ‘anguage. It is 
on the right lines. That which delights 
me most in the book is the manner in 
which the lessons are framed to interest 
and employ the scholar. He must live 
that he may learn such lessons, and can- 
not help feeling the joy and strength of 
intellectual life if he does learn them.” 
Mr. W. S. Bessant said, “I think it a 
very valuable contribution to our only 
too few text-books. It seems to be much 
appreciated by the members of my staff.” 
The Rev. Dr. Stainer said, “I consider 
it a book which will be highly useful to 
the teacher.” 
ARTICULATION 

The book on Articulation received 
also favorable notice. The Rev. T. W. 
Sharpe, H. M., Chief Inspector of 
Schools, speaking of it, said, “I have 
looked through your book with the great- 
est interest, and am especially delighted 
with the tone of your preface.” My dear 
old friend, Mr. W. Sleight, said, ‘“’Teach- 
ers will derive the greatest possible as- 
sistance; the examples follow each other 
so systematically and are so carefully 
graduated that they cannot fail to be 
most helpful to them.” Mr. Hitz, late 
of the Volta Bureau, mentioning the 
book, said, “Our Bureau uniformly men- 
tions your last series of lessons as being 
among the latest and most approved.” 
I submitted this book to several educa- 
tional papers also, which gave highly ap- 
preciative opinions. I may say that in 
writing this little treatise the points I 
aimed at were to be practical rather than 
scientific, to take a just estimate of pos- 
sibilities in average rather than in excep- 
tional cases. and to avoid undue expen- 
diture of time and effort in attempts 
which the nature of the deprivation made 
unlikely or impossible to succeed. In 
regard to the scheme of pronunciation 
and classification, I followed generally 
those used in Pitman’s System of Short- 
hand, which seemed to me to be sufficient 
and appropriate. 
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MESSRS. SLEIGHT AND BARRETT 


One of the most pleasant of the func- 
tions with which | nave been connected 
during the course of my professional life 
Was the taking part in the recognition 
of the services of two most worthy vet- 
erans in our work at the more than com- 
pletion of half a century of continuous 
labor. To Mr. William Sleight, Founder 
and Headmaster of the School at brigh- 
ton, and Mr. J. P. Barrett, Senior 
Teacher at the Margate School, a com- 
plimentary dinner was given at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on May 29, 1902. 
As chairman of the National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf, it fell to my lot 
to preside. A most enthusiastic recep- 
tion was given to the two distinguished 
teachers by a large number of their fel- 
low-workers and other influential friends 
of the cause. Mr. Sleight, who happily 
is still with us, with a record of 92 years, 
has not very long ago given up active 
participation in the work and has a 
career of usefulness and_ responsibility 
rarely equalled. Mr. Barrett, my col- 
league and friend for many years, has a 
record for ability and success fully rec- 
ognized in the profession. 


AN ENDOWED FLAGSTAFF 


(One more matter of considerable in- 
terest to me I may refer to. It had been 
my custom, with the view of awakening 
interest in present and past events on 
the part of my pupils, to give short par- 
ticulars of them on their anniversaries 
at the morning muster in school. It 
seemed an appropriate thing that we 
should celebrate such occasions by hoist- 
ing a flag, but we had neither flag nor 
flagstaff. And about this time our new 
King, Edward VII, graciously conferred 
on our institution the title of “Royal.” 
A proposal to the children to supply our 
wants in the above respect was taken up 
by them with great eagerness, and by 
means entirely of their own and past 
pupils’ contributions and their own can- 
vass of their friends they collected over 
£180 in 5,648 items. This sufficed to 
erect a fine flagstaff, over 90 feet in 
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height, and to purchase a good collection 
of tlags; and, further, the surplus re- 
maining being invested a provision was 
made for future repairs and renewals, 
We were thus enabled to boast that we 
were in the unique position of having an 
cndowed flagstaff. In 1907 we had a 
very pleasant visit from Dr. Crouter and 
other American friends, and were able to 
honor them by hoisting their own  na- 
tional flag. Our boast, as above, on this 
oceasion led I believe to an emulative 
imitation on theirs, and as a result we 
were no longer able to make it. 
RETIREMENT FROM ACTIVE WORK 

And so the active period of my life 
has passed; my time and attention have 
been fully occupied, and I am thankfully 
recognizing the progress made, the move- 
ment effected, in the work to which | 
devoted myself. My life has not been 
lived without a full share of those dis- 
appointments, cares, and anxieties, both 
from public and private sources, which 
fall to the lot of most of us. Perhaps 
the severest was the loss of the compan- 
ionship of my dear wife, after a long 
and happy union. This blow fell on me 
in 1900. There has been left to me a 
bright remembrance of the past and a 
happy hope for the future. 

A second attack of influenza and a 
somewhat prolonged and tiresome sequel. 
together with the age at which I had ar- 
rived and the long period of office I had 
held, combined to force upon me the 
consideration of the question of giving 
up my active participation in work. The 
kind and considerate way in which the 
body I had so long served received my 
resignation, together with the affection- 
ate feelings expressed by those with 
whom I was immediately and intimately 
associated, went far to soften the feeling 
of sorrow with which I had contem- 
plated my withdrawal from them and the 
work, to whom and to which I was at- 
tached by so many ties. 

On the 12th of December, 1908, a re- 
union of teachers past and present, with 
members of the committee of the school, 
was held. The most kindly things were 
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said of me and of my connection with 
it, and valuable mementos were offered, 
all of which touched my feelings acutely. 
I was credited by my committee—by 
teachers who in the past and latterly had 
been associated with me—with qualities, 
with success, and with influence, in the 
course of my career, which I should 
never have dreamed of claiming. ‘The 
most I could credit myself with was the 
endeavor to do my best, both in my 1m- 
mediate sphere of work and also in the 
sreat cause in which the school itself 
had so much distinguished itself in the 
past. But the testimony of appreciation, 
spoken and written, then offered touched 
me to the quick, as did the assurances 
that I had secured so much esteem. A 
pretty little printed souvenir of the oc- 
casion had been prepared and given to 
each of those who took part in the 
gathering. 

The final wrench came with the ad- 
vent of my very worthy successor at the 
beginning of the next year. I felt it, as 
all in similar circumstances would do, 
but I felt that both in the interests of 
the school and also in my own, the time 
for a change had come. The committee 
kindly retained my name, for so long 
connected with the institution, on their 
list, by appointing me as one of its vice- 
presidents, and from time to time I have 
the gratification of visiting the scene of 
my labors, and thus, also, the privilege 
of continuing, in some degree, the pleas- 
ant intercourse of former times with 
those still remaining there, and of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the newcomers. 








CONCLUSION 

And now, having come to this point 
of my professional career, I finish this 
unpretending record of some of my 
recollections of it. As I indicated pre- 
viously, my attempt to do so was due to 
strong pressure and not at all to my own 
initiative. In fact, I rather shrunk from 
the task put upon me. I am glad, how- 
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ever, now that I undertook it, for the 
recalling to mind of the incidents stated, 
with the personalities of the actors 
therein, has given me much pleasure. 
Of course I cannot expect that such de- 
tails are likely to arouse equal interest 
in others. Still, I hope some of them 
may. not be found unworthy of attention 
by those who have taken the places for- 
merly occupied by some of whom I have 
written. Much more might have been 
said—the recital of the history of our 
work in its later aspects is by no means 
completed—but I feel that I have occu- 
pied attention quite long enough. I may 
savy here that a few details not strictly 
professional, in the early portion of these 
notes, were added by request, in refer- 
ence to requirements not subsequently 
continued. 

In looking back upon the period of 
my active employment, I feel grateful 
that Providence, without the exercise of 
any choice of my own, so directed me 
as to make it my duty to assist in a work 
of so beneficent a character, and I ven- 
ture to express the hope that, notwith- 
standing many shortcomings, something 
of good may have come of my endeav- 
ors, and I trust that the intimate per- 
sonal relations which I have had with a 
large number of fellow-workers, and 
also with, I believe, not fewer than 
three thousand of the class with whom 
I was concerned, may remain with them, 
as it does with me, as a most pleasant 
memory. 

[ conclude with the earnest wish, as an 
old teacher of the deaf who long worked 
against adverse circumstances and with 
meager provisions for efficiency, that the 
present ample means enjoyed by those 
who carry on the work will be used by 
them with the highest measure of suc- 
cess, and so conduce to the most com- 
plete amelioration possible of the condi- 
tion of a class suffering, if not effectually 
relieved, from one of the most severe 
of the calamities of humanity. 
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A CLINIC WITH DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN * 


BY R.C. WOODARD, M. D., Adel 


N PRESENTING these children to 

vou this morning, | do not do so 
without a sense of criticism, though 
there are so many deaf-mute children in 
Georgia that I feel are being neglected, 
deprived of their full pleasure in life, 
largely through neglect, that I feel it my 
duty to show what we have done with 
these three little girls. 

When this little girl was about two 
years old, we awoke to the realization of 
the fact that we had as our own a deaf- 
mute child. 

Being a physician myself and having 
some knowledge of what was being done 
for the deaf in our State, and knowing 
that the profession offered but little to 
the congenital deaf child, I began to look 
around for the best possible aid for my 
child. Accordingly | went to New York 
and visited the different clinics and 
schools for the deaf, only to find that 
the same state of affairs prevailed there 
as did in Georgia. 

While in New York my attention was 
called to the oral school of Mrs. Reno 
Marguelies, 187th street. where this 
lady was doing a very great work in 
teaching her children to talk by the 
method of lip-reading. While studying 
her school and its history, I found that 
she was brought into the work very much 
as I have become interested: that is, by 
having as her own a deaf-mute son. 

Being convinced that her system was 
a success and needed as an aid some 
method by which the hearing might be 
improved, | accordingly came home and 
took my child to Dr. Stapler, of Macon, 
who treated her at intervals for one vear. 
| might add here that this treatment did 
not begin until my child was about three 
and one-half vears old, as we kept wait- 
ing with the hope that nature and time 
would relieve her of what seemed to us 
a permanent deafness. 

*From the Journal of the Medical Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Augusta, Ga., April, 1912. 


In November, 1908, I took this child 
before the Sixth District Medical Soci- 
ety in Macon, where it was demonstrated 
that after three months’ treatment she 
had a slight hearing. I did not know 
but few of the physicians present in 
Macon at that time, though I hope that 
several of them are present this morn- 
ing, that they may be able to see the 
change in her condition as noticed at 
Macon. In case | could have the same 
audience that | met at Macon, I could 
easily prove that my contentions are 
true. 

\fter seeing the work of Mrs. Mar- 
guelies in New York, and being con- 
vinced that the treatment above referred 
to was worth while, we accordingly began 
a little school in Macon with a very com- 
petent and experienced lady teacher in 
charge. Thus was begun the work we 
now propose to demonstrate and try and 
show to you that these children, who 
were at one time apparently hopelessly 
deaf, by the aid of aural treatment and 
oral teaching are now able, after three 
vears, to make their wants and wishes 
known almost as readily as the normal 
child. 

At the end of one vear in Macon we 
launched our little school at Ashburn, 
Ga., the home of the largest little girl, 
where for various reasons it was more 
convenient and less expensive. At the 
end of the second vear we took them to 
inv home, where they have been taught 
since last October. 

There is one thing of which I am very 
positive: that our child could not speak 
one word at three and one-half years of 
age, and that she does talk now. 

As to her hearing, | am sure that at 
the age of three and one-half it was very 
poor, indeed, and while her hearing 1 
not perfect now, nor never will be, it 1s 
very much improved and far superior to 
the average deaf-mute child. 

At present they are being taught by 
the lady accompanying them, Miss Laura 
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L. Arbaugh, whose preparation for this 
work has been very superior, indeed. 

It is my purpose to have her demon- 
strate the work that she is doing for 
these children, and, if it appeals to you 
as not being a fake, that vou direct the 
children of this class in your several lo- 
calities along this line. 

These children are all learning to talk 
and their hearing has all very much im- 
proved. The little girl, the daughter of 
Dr. Heflin, Rex, Ga., came to us last 
October not able to speak one word. 
The largest little girl has had equal train- 
ing with mine. 

The two largest little girls are now do- 
ing regular third-grade work, and a more 
earnest and attentive little bunch cannot 
be found in Georgia. It is the plan of 
Miss Arbaugh to establish a school on 
the line of the Mrs. Marguelies school, 
somewhere in Georgia, where she can 
train these unfortunate children on the 
line of the most improved methods of 
teaching the deaf. 

As to the method of Dr. Stapler, my 
experience with these children forces me 
to give it my unqualified endorsement. 
[ know it is not popular and may sound 
like quackery, though | will venture this 
assertion: if any man in this audience 
had a congenitally deaf child, he would 
soon find himself investigating this line 
of work and in a short time would have 
his child in this school. 

We have the children here, we know 
what they have done and are doing, and 
we welcome any reasonable test or ques- 
tion, promising you that we have no 
“cut-and-dried” work for them to do, 
though we claim that they will compare 
very favorably with normal children of 
the same age. 

Some may claim that I am mistaken, 
and that my child did hear; to them | 
will say that I will not claim that my 
child was entirely deaf, though we 
thought so. I do claim that her hearing 
has very much improved, and that the 
only treatment she has ever had was that 
of Dr. Stapler and this, of course, aided 
by the training of the children by the 
teacher in charge. 


As to the method of lip-reading, that 
is not new, though, so far as I know, that 
is not pressed very much in Georgia. 

Dr. Crouter, of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, says of lip-reading: “With us 
oral failure means manual failure; that 
when a child cannot be educated by the 
proper oral method it is useless to hope 
for any marked success under any 
method.” In other words, if a child can- 
not be taught to talk, it is useless to try 
to teach him at all. 

A gentleman of my town, who is the 
father of a deaf-mute son some thirty- 
five vears old, said to me, when I first 
began to have my child taught, that [| 
was throwing away my money, and when 
| had done all that I could that my child 
would still be deaf and dumb. My reply 
was: I will pursue the course I have 
taken till convinced of my error, if it 
takes my home, 

Now, after some three years, I am 
convinced that there is great hope for 
these little fellows, and that by the proper 
aural and oral management that much 
can be done, and I really believe that 
these little girls will go on in their work 
and improve in such a manner that when 
they are grown it will be hard to believe 
that at one time they were known as deaf 
and dumb children. 

Since taking up this work I have had 
numerous inquiries from all sections of 
the country in regard to the work we are 
doing, which convinces me that there is 
great room for the kind of work that we 
have outlined. 


DISCUSSION ON DR. WOODARD'S 
PRESENTATION 
Dr. C. C. Harrold, Macon, said that 
one of the patients just presented was as 
deaf as a post; sometimes he thought the 
child could hear, and then he found that 
she did not hear. However, she talked 
one hundred times as much today as she 
did a year and a half ago. There was 
wonderful improvement in her hearing. 
Dr. Heftlin said that his child, which 
was just presented, was a httle over one 
year old, and her deafness was the result 





of a fall. She would not now attempt 
to talk because she was somewhat shy. 
That she was much improved there was 
not a shadow of a doubt. 

Dr. Avant said that great progress had 
been made with these children. One or 
two years ago, when he was in South 
Carolina, he encountered a class of about 
twenty-five deaf-mutes, and it was re- 
markable to see what they had learned: 
they seemed to be as well up as the ordi- 
nary child. He thought then, and he 
thinks so now, that they should make 
some effort to get an order for teaching 
these unfortunates introduced in_ the 
State. 

When a child can see and not hear, it 
was a frightful condition, and much ef- 
fort should be made in their behalf and 
interest. Tet them place their shoulders 
to the wheel and the law-makers would 
then be compelled to establish schools in 
this State for their instruction. 

Dr. Combs said that the child’s grand- 
parents lived in his town. In January 
he had occasion to go to Dr. Hefflin’s 
home and he found the mother giving it 
its exercises, and he noted the great im- 
provement the child had made from Oc- 
tober to January; there was a wonderful 
improvement during these three months. 

Dr. M. M. Stapler, of Macon, said that 
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he had brought this boy, Robert Rober- 
son, as a supplement to the clinic. It 
was a thoroughly established fact that 
these children were not degenerates. 

From a close observation, an experi- 
ence of more than twelve years, based on 
test classes and results obtained, he felt 
capable of demonstrating that eighty per 
cent of deaf-mutism is due primarily to 
adenoids, as follows: Adenoids close the 
Eustachian tubes and cause a_ partial 
vacuum in the middle ears. Air pressure 
is therefore greater on the outside of the 
tympanic membranes. This forces the 
ossicular chains inward upon the laby- 
rinth. The stapedius muscles are over- 
come by the pressure and lose contractile 
power, after which, there being nothing 
else to prevent, the footplate of the stapes 
is forced in upon the labyrinth. 

This produces the labyrinthitis which 
has been found and is unaccounted for 
in autopsies upon deaf-mutes. 

When given hearing, deaf-mutes will 
not talk for two reasons: they have no 
primary register of words to draw upon, 
and the speech-centers are dormant. 
Dr. Stapler spoke also of an instrument 
he had devised for raising the ossicular 
chain off of the labyrinth in those cases 
where the fixation by plastic serum and 
swollen tissue was not too great. 


WHERE TO FIND INFORMATION CONCERNING THE MONTESSORI 
METHOD 


Teachers and parents are much inter- 
ested in the possible application of the 
Montessori method to the education of 
deaf children and are looking for in- 
formation upon the subject. Miss A. E. 
George has forwarded the following par- 
tial list of articles in the English lan- 
guage relating to the Montessori method 
for the information of the members of 
the Association : 

McClure’s Magazine has articles in 
the May and December numbers for 
1911; also in the January, April, and 
June numbers for 1912. An article on 
Montessori discipline appears in the 


April number and “A Montessori School 


in America,’ by A. E. George, in the 
June number. 

The Nation for April 25, 1912, con- 
tains an article entitled “Experiments in 
Kducation,” and another appeared June 
6, 1912, both touching on the Montessori 
method. 

See also Chicago Evening Post, May 
10, “Montessori,” by Geo. Cram Cook; 
The Dial (Chicago), May 16, “The 
Montessori Method of Teaching” ; Scien- 
tific American, May 25, “A Woman 
Pioneer in Education”; Educational Re- 
view for May, an article by Ellen Yale 
Stevens; Primary Education for June, 
“The Montessori Method and Primary 
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Education,” by Ellen Y. Stevens; Jour- 
nal of Education for June, “The Montes- 
sori Method”; Chicago Tribune, June 6, 


“Dr. Montessori and Her Teaching,” by 


Jeannette L. Gilder. 


“The Montessori Method of Scientific 
Pedagogy.” by Maria Montessori, trans- 
lated by A. E. George: F. A. Stokes, 
publishers. 

“Antropologia Pedagogica,” by Maria 
Montessori: soon to be issued in an E.ng- 
lish translation by F. A. Stokes & Co., 
publishers. 

“The House of Childhood,” a new 
primary system, by Howard C. Warren, 
Princeton University (a reprint from 
the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for March, 1912). 


SUPPORT THE CHEFOO SCHOOL 


From the usual ratio of deaf and dumb 
to total population found in various 
countries it is estimated that there can- 
not be less than two hundred thousand 
deaf-mutes in China, while there may be 
as many as four hundred thousand. 

It seems strange that no attempts 
should have been made to reach and 
benefit this large mass of neglected hu- 
man beings until a few years ago, when 
Mrs. A. T. Mills, an American mission- 
ary, opened her litttle school for Chinese 
deaf at Chefoo. From this school Chi- 
nese teachers, trained in the methods of 
teaching the deaf, are being sent into 
other parts of China to open other 
schools, and it becomes obvious that a 
great philanthropic movement has been 
started which is eminently worthy of 
Support. ; : 

The parent school at Chefoo is sup- 
ported largely by voluntary contributions 
trom America, and the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the ‘Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf has a standing com- 
mittee to aid the school. 

Donations intended for the support of 
the school may be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who will see that the funds 
are forwarded to their proper destina- 
tion, 


Pedagogical Seminary for January (7), 
1912, “Maria Montessori and the Houses 
of Childhood,” by Theodate Smith, Clark 
University. 

Miss Minnie Glidden has an Address, 
which is believed to be now in print, 
comparing the Montessori method with 
the Froebelian. Address Miss Alice 
Fitts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
for definite information as to this. 

For articles by Mrs. A. Reno Mar- 
gulies see April, May, and June issues of 
the Voura Review. The May and June 
numbers contain articles by Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson on the same subject, and other 
articles and notes relating to the Mon- 
tessori method may also be found in the 
Vorra Review for May and June, 1912. 


A CORRECTION 


We note that Mr. Lowry, District 
Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, in 
a recent article in the Annals for May, 
1912, page 244, has fallen into the error 
of crediting a prominent teacher of the 
deaf with saying: 


“From two to seven years of age 
the deaf child is at a standstill in the 
matter of gaining new ideas, and as 
a result his head is smaller than the 
average”! 

Mr. Lowry’s mistake is really a ludi- 
crous one when we consider that he 
attributes the statement to Miss Mary 
Garrett, of all people in the world !—Miss 
Garrett, who has plead so earnestly for 
the education of little deaf children be- 
fore they reach the usual school age, on 
the ground that the early years of child- 
hood constitute the most impressionable 
period of life, the period when new ideas 
are most readily and rapidly gained. 

We are all of us guilty of sins of vari- 
ous kinds for which we are properly 
responsible, but it is rather hard to be 
credited with opinions we do not believe 
in, and with statements that we never 
made. 

Mr. Lowry will have to look elsewhere 
for the author of the statement quoted. 








PHONETICALLY WRITTEN STORIES IN THE MELVILLE 
BELL SYMBOLS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


I am glad to see the notice of the 
Clarke School work for young children 
in your June number. 

| was among those at the Lake George 
meeting who saw the system shown and 
have never since forgotten the tremen- 
dous impression it made upon me per- 
sonally. 1 always, until lately, supposed 
it was simply the intelligent application 
of kindergarten principles, and have 
spoken of it as the one kindergarten that 
really appealed to me—the only one to 
which I wanted my children to go. 

When my babies came to me the kin- 
dergarten idea was nearly as fresh as 
the Montessori is today, and I eagerly 
sought out all the kindergarten material 
for their use and tried to get teachers for 
them. But it was a constant disappoint- 
ment. I could not tell what the trouble 
was, but I knew it was not right, and at 
the Lake George meeting I saw why. 

There they had the real sense training ; 
there were balls and oblongs and cubes, 
roughs and smooths, which the children 
had to recognize by touch, blindfolded. 
I felt there that the little children were 
really being trained in the right and nat- 
ural way, with no undue strain on eyes 
and brain and nerve. 

Ordinary kindergarten methods, I had 
been sure, were more or less objection- 
able on these accounts, for it was hard 
on my own eyes to string beads, and a 
terrible strain on nerves, patience, and 
steadiness of fingers to draw long needles 
through fragile strips of paper. 

I never knew, until [ saw Miss 
George’s school a few weeks ago and 
saw again much the same kind of sense 
training, that the work shown at Lake 
George was really not the kindergarten 
system at all, but something which Miss 
Yale had elaborated herself. 

I have no word but of praise and ad- 
miration for what Maria Montessori has 
accomplished independently; but if one 
of our own American teachers has been 
working along the same lines and ac- 
complishing the same marvelous results, 


let us honor her, too, and place her name 
beside that of Montessori. 


MaBeEL G. BELL. 


CARDS WANTED, WITH PICTURES SHOWING 
THE POSITIONS OF THE VOCAL ORGANS 
IN FORMING ENGLISH ELEMENTS OF 
SPEECH. 


I want pictures of the different sounds 
on cards about six inches square—large 
enough to hold up and be seen by a class. 
[I cannot draw for myself, and I am 
afraid I could not draw them correctly. 

We Chicago people were not trained in 
visible speech, but I took the training in 
Miss Yale’s summer class. 

There is nothing I have seen more 
helpful to a child than these pictured 
positions, so I want a set that I know is 
absolutely correct. 

Would it be asking Dr. Bell too great 
a favor to make a set of these pictures 
for publication? Miss Yale told us the 
sounds should have five pictures: three 
horizontal pictures—front, midway be- 
tween back and front, and a back po- 
sition—then front to back vertically 
through nose, lips, and head; a fifth 
showing the sides of the tongue touch- 
ing the teeth. 

Prof. A. Melville Bell's work, “Princi- 
ples of Speech,” has been of untold value 
to me. 

EMMA D. KNox. 


Give us the man who loves his work. 
His is the spirit that conquers ob- 
stacles, that subdues opposition, that 
opens new fields to the hand of man. He 
is the forerunner of achievement. : 
He uses the small task as a means to fit 
himself for the larger deed. He accepts 
the larger deed as a token of the greater 
opportunity. He is ever unsatisfied. 
His is the healthy unrest in whose 
wake cometh growth. He is a hewer of 
progress—an apostle of accomplishment. 
He is one to be cherished by the world. 
: Give us the man who loves his 
work !—Business, June. 
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LITTLE BARBARA PONSFORD, ONE OF THE FIRST PUPILS OF MISS REINHARDT'S “HOME SCHOOL FOR 


LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN,’ AT KENSINGTON, MD. 


A WINTER WALK WITH BARBY 


BY ROBERT A. SANBORN 


There, among the withered grasses, 
While the winter daylight passes, 
Barby stood ; 
Blue eves deep with wistful pleading, 
On my open heart a-reading 
That I would 
Swing her in my arms and bear her, 


On my breast would proudly wear her, 


Asa priest of Childhood should. 


Was the tangled path too narrow, 

Did the stiffened branches harrow, 
Barby dear? 

Standing there with look beseeching, 

Little hands to mine upreaching— 
What, a tear! 

Come aloft, my little maiden; 

With your precious beauty laden, 
[ could banish hosts of fear. 


If I lift you out of places, 

Low and toilsome, till our faces, 
Cheek by cheek, 

Both look down upon the trouble— 

(in the winter weeds and stubble, 
And the reek 

(Off the snow-wet earth arising— 

Is it past all shrewd surmising 
Which of us is weak? 


Barby, it is | who need you; 

Barby, ‘tis not I who lead you— 
You lead me. 

| am toiling in the lowly, 

Tangled pathways, groping slowly, 
Painfully. 

| am weary of the duty; 

Lift me to your height of beauty, 
Where the wings of soul are free. 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman of the Publication Committee: A REPORT TO 
DR. A. L. E. CROUTER, President of the Association 


WasHINGTon, D. C., June 12, 1912. 
DeaR Dr. CROUTER: 

In December, 1909, Mr. David G. 
Fairchild suggested to me that the policy 
which had been so successful in building 
up the National Geographic Society 
might also be successful in increasing 
the membership of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 

I became convinced that he was right, 
and we consulted Mr. Gilbert H. Gros- 
venor, the editor of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, upon the subject. 

Finding that he agreed with us in our 
conclusion, we ventured to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Board of 
Directors in a letter dated January 10, 
1910, in which we proposed a definite 
plan of action. 

The Board, at its meeting in New 
York, January 14, 1910, formally ap- 
proved the plan as an experiment well 
worth trying, which could do no harm, 
even if it did no good. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor was elected 
to the Board, and was then appointed a 
member of the subcommittee having the 
AssoclAtion REVIEW more immediately 
in charge, so as to give the Association 
the benefit of his experience with the 
National Geographic Magazine during 
the experimental period, while we were 
attempting to carry out the policy with 
our own journal. 

We commenced by changing the title 
of our publication to THe Vora Re- 
VIEW, and Mr. F. K. Noyes was secured 
as editor. : 

At the request of the Board, I wrote 
an editorial “foreword,” explaining the 
nature of the new departure and_ the 
reasons for the change. This appeared 
in the first issue of Tue Vora Review, 
Vol. XII (of our series of publications ), 
page 7, issued April, 1910. 

We are now in the third year of the 


experiment; and it may be well at this 
time to examine the results of the two 
fiscal years that have passed since the 
new policy came into existence, so as to 
ascertain how far it has been successful 
in increasing our membership and in in- 
creasing the income derived from mem- 
bership fees and subscriptions to the 
REVIEW. 

[ beg to present for your considera- 
tion the following statistical tables bear- 
ing upon the subject: 


TABLE 1.—Active Membership of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 

Showing the number of active mem- 

bers at the end of each year since the 

organization of the Association who 
have paid their annual dues—statistics 
up to 1910 supplied by Mr. F. W. Booth 
and Mr. F. K. Noyes, the returns for 
[911 supplied by Mr. Grosvenor. 


Year. Members. 

Summer-meeting period. 1890 
ISOI 202 
I8g2 354 
1893 190 
ISO4 394 
1895 170 
I8o6 286 
1S8Q7 [52 
T8o8 150 
S99 345 

ASSOCIATION REVIEW pe- 

WS eet ou eed os 1QO0O 288 

LQOT 373 
1Qo2 450 
1903 345 
1QO4 445 
LQO5 445 
1906 570 
1907 558 
1gO8 512 
LQO00 620 

Vout, REVIEW period... 1910 730 
IOI 1,035 
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NotE.—The associate menibers who 
formed so large a proportion of the total 
membership in the early days of the 
Association, have been omitted from the 
above table, because they paid no dues. 
Only members who actually paid their 
annual dues have been included. 

TasLE 2—IJ/ncome Derived from Mem- 
bership Dues and Subscriptions to the 
REVIEW. 

Statistics Supplied by Mr. Grosvenor. 

Year. Income. 

Before adoption of new 


eee reer 1908 $1,200 
IQOQ 1,460 

After adoption of new 
5 ee ee eee IQ1O 1,850 
1911 2,347 
NoTe.—1,035 active members paid 


their dues in the year 1911, 138 sub- 
scribers paid for the Magazine, and the 
total receipts for the year from mem- 
bers and subscribers and life members 
were $2,997.21. The total includes $650 
received from 13 life members who 
joined during the year; but, as this 
amount represents an addition to our in- 
vested funds, it has not been included in 
table 2 as “income.” 

These tables are illustrated by graph- 
ical diagrams, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 


REMARKS 


During the Summer-meeting period, 
1890-1899, the number of active mem- 
bers was small and fluctuated consider- 
ably from year to year. The member- 
ship jumped up when Summer Meetings 
were held and declined during interme- 
diate years. 

The Association Review appeared in 
October, 1899, and during the period of 
its existence, 1900 to 1909, the member- 
ship continuously increased, with occa- 
sional fluctuations. 

Then came the establishment of THE 
Voitra Review, April, 1910, and the in- 
auguration of the new policy. The sta- 
tistics for 1910 and 1911 show that the 
membership and the income from annual 
dues and from subscriptions to the Rr- 


VIEW have increased during these years 
at a greater rate than ever before. 

This result of our experiment is de- 
cidedly encouraging and indicates that 
We are moving in the right direction. 

The growth of the Association in 
membership compares favorably with the 
early growth of the National Geographic 
Society at a corresponding period of its 
existence. 

That Society, by the adoption of the 
same policy we are trying to pursue, has 
increased its membership from only 200 
in the beginning to 130,000 at the present 
time, and has a present income of about 
$300,000 a year, derived exclusively 
from membership fees and subscriptions 
to the magazine. 

How far it may be possible to increase 
the membership of a philanthropic so- 
ciety like ours by a similar plan is, of 
course, problematical; but the indications 
are very clear that we may hope at least 
to reach a self-supporting basis that will 
free our endowment fund from the ne- 
cessity of supporting our journal as a 
dead load upon the Association, and that 
we may even reasonably look forward to 
a surplus over and above running ex- 
penses, which, when added to the income 
derived from our invested funds, will 
enable us to promote the teaching of 
speech to the deaf in a way that we 
cannot now do. 

Of course, we must expect ups and 
downs, and an oscillating curve like Fig. 
1 during the experimental period of try- 
ing to fit our journal to a wider circle 
of readers than can be found among 
teachers of the deaf. 

In order to be successful and hold 
our present members while reaching out 
for more, we must be careful to see that 
the popular matter and illustrations in- 
troduced should all be of value and inter- 
est to teachers of the deaf, while at the 
same time appealing to a wider circle of 
readers. 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE VOLTA 

REVIEW 


The statistics presented bring the his- 
tory of the experiment up to the end of 
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the year 1911, and we are now in the 
midst of our third year. 

It is a little difficult to predict with 
any confidence what the results may be 
for the year 1912, but the outlook is at 
least promising. 

Summer meetings always help the As- 
sociation, and we may therefore antici- 
pate an increase of membership at the 
time of the Providence Meeting. On the 
other hand, exceptional difficulties were 
encountered during the early part of the 
present year, which may have affected 
the membership injuriously, so that the 
net results for the year 1912 are still in 
doubt. 

In December, 1911, Mr. F. K. Noyes, 
tempted by the offer of a promising po- 
sition elsewhere, suddenly resigned the 
editorship of the VouTa Review at the 
very moment when the success of the 
new policy was assured. This was a 
serious setback at the beginning of the 
present year, for the editor had been 
without an understudy trained to suc- 
ceed him. 

The Board accepted the resignation 
with regret, and appointed Messrs. Fair- 
child and Grosvenor as a committee to 
look after the Review, with power to 
appoint a new cditor. 

Mr. Noyes very generously offered to 
continue editing the Review in the in- 
tervals of his other labors until a suc- 
cessor could be appointed, and he served 
as Acting Editor, without salary, for the 
January, February, and March issues, 
thus completing Vol. XIII of the Vora 
REVIEW. 

In the meantime Messrs. Fairchild 
and Grosvenor had made arrangements 
for a new Editor for the new volume; 
but at the last moment, when the time 
came for him to begin his labors, he de- 
clined the appointment. 

The subcommittee, feeling that they 
could no longer ask Mr. Noyes to con- 
tinue as Acting Editor under the circum- 
stances, requested me to assume the con- 
duct of the Vorra Review until they 
had time to secure another Editor. They 
appointed me chairman of the Publica- 
tion Committee, and I promised to do 
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my best to edit the VoLtTa Review until 
the end of June, when the Summer 
Meeting would be held. The April num- 
ber of the Review, the first issue of Vol. 
XIV, came out under my management. 

I was then fortunate enough to inter- 
est Mr. Fred De Land in the condition 
of affairs. He at once came to Wash- 
ington to help me “ hold the fort” until 
the end of June. At my request he acted 
as Secretary of the Publication Commit- 
tee, and the May, June, and July num- 
bers have been brought out under our 
joint direction. 

There can be no doubt that the sud- 
den resignation of Mr. Noves in Decem- 
ber, 1911, without a qualified successor 
to take his place, combined with the little 
time he could give to the Review during 
the issuance of the January, February, 
and March numbers, has had an injuri- 
ous effect upon our prospects for the 
present year. It will thus be seen that 
the present year, 1912, has been a critical 
one for the Association and the REvIEw. 

The Executive Committee of the Board 
held a meeting at the Volta Bureau, 
June 7, 1912, to consider the situation. 
Messrs. Fairchild and Grosvenor re- 
ported that they have secured the serv- 
ices of a very promising young man to 
act as Editor, who will begin his duties 
in the autumn. 

As he is a new man, unfamiliar with 
the deaf or with the work of the Asso- 
ciation and the Bureau, the Executive 
Committee requested me to continue as 
chairman of the Publication Committee 
to direct the general policy of the jour- 
nal, while leaving the new Editor free to 
carry out the details. 

I wish here to express my deep in- 
debtedness to Mr. Fred De Land, who 
sprang to my assistance the moment he 
realized the critical condition of affairs. 
The stimulus of his presence has been a 
great encouragement to me and a sup- 
port in a very trying time. His codpera- 
tion has been invaluable, and I am glad 
that the Executive Committee has been 
able to secure his services for another 
year as “Librarian of the Volta Bureau,” 
a position for which he is eminently 
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fitted by inclination and past experience. 
He has devoted special attention to the 
collections in the Volta Bureau Library, 
and has already done a great work in 
arranging them and _ rendering them 
more accessible to the general public. 

His heart is in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and he may be relied upon to 
help the Association and the VoLTa RE- 
VIEW in every wav within his power, as 
well as look after the collections in the 
Volta Bureau Library. 

In retiring from the active manage- 
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ment of the Vouta Review, | beg to 
assure you of my deep and abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of the Association 
and in the success of the Vout, Review, 
As chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee, it will give me pleasure to co- 
operate with the new Editor and assist 
him and support him in every way 
within my power. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
Chairman of the Publication 
Committee. 


ABOLISH THE WORD “DUMB” 
BY FRED DELAND 


Today, three-fourths of all the pupils 
in all the for the deaf in the 
United States are taught speech and 
speech-reading, and pupils born deaf 
have graduated not only from high 
schools for the hearing, but from Har- 
vard, Columbia, and other great institu- 
tions of learning, and become men of 
affairs in the world’s work. 

To our shame be it said, there are 
State institutions still carrying the word 
“dumb” as part of the official title; still 
publicly making use of a word in a man- 
ner that stands out as a blot on the in- 
telligence and the culture of common- 
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wealth and nation; still converting a good 
word into an epithet that serves as an 
incitement to every idle street urchin 
to apply the offensive designation of 
“dummy” to deaf children, and then to 
plead the official sanction of the State in 
extenuation of annoying behavior. 

Pennsylvania and New York, Mary- 
land and Mississippi, North Carolina and 
New Mexico, Tennessee and Texas are 
among the laggards in this movement to 
insure fair play to deaf children. Only 
a brief legislative resolve is necessary to 
wipe out such a blot. Will you ask for 
the passage of such a resolution? 


A PROPOSITION 


Any boy or girl who will take the 
trouble to reply to the following requests 
will receive a copy of this number of the 
Voita REVIEW free: 

(1) Write a composition or story 


about the pictures you like best in this 
number of the Vo_Ta REVIEW. 


(2) What is your name? 

(3) How old are you? 

(4) What school do you go to? 
(5) What is your address? 


Send reply to “The Editor of the 
VoLtTaA Review, Washington, D. C.” 
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THE PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS AND THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF CHILD* 


BY G. HUDSON MAKUEN, M. D. 


LINDNESS is a great calamity both 

to the young and old, but deafness 
is a far greater one, especially when it 
occurs in children. Good vision is a con- 
venience in the intellectual development 
of the child, but good hearing is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Blindness affects but a single cortical 
center of the brain, namely, that of vis- 
ion, while deafness affects two cortical 
centers, that of hearing, directly, and in- 
directly that of speech; and of all the 
cortical centers these two are probably 
the most important. The sense of touch 
may be substituted for that of vision with 
comparatively little detriment to mental 
development and intellectual progress ; 
but even the modern methods of teach- 
ing the deaf child have not succeeded in 
furnishing a satisfactory substitute for 
the sense of hearing, while in the un- 
taught deaf child the brain tissue, which 
forms a basis for all intellectual progress, 
actually suffers arrest of development to 
such an extent as to be demonstrable by 
means of the tape measure and scales. 

The subject naturally divides itself 
into three parts, which I shall put in the 
form of questions. (1) To what extent 
may deafness be prevented? (2) How 
can it be prevented? and (3) What shall 
we do for the children who are irrevo- 
cably and irreclaimably deat ? 


TO WHAT EXTENT MAY DEAFNESS BE 
PREVENTED? 


A great obstacle to the prevention of 
deafness is the almost fiendish insidious- 
ness of the affection. It comes on with- 
out warning, and sometimes it becomes 
an established fact before the physician 
or even the patient is aware of it. This 
is particularly true of infantile deafness, 





*From the New York State Journal of 
Medicine for June, 1912: a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, at Albany, April 16, 1912. 





a form which is especially serious be- 
cause of its interference with the devel- 
opment of speech. 

The careful seclusion of the organ of 
hearing within the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, nature’s beneficent plan 
for protecting it from injury, renders the 
approach of diseased conditions much 
less obvious and remedial measures for 
their relief much more difficult. How- 
ever, notwithstanding all this, | am con- 
vinced that a considerable percentage of 
the deafness that has existed in the past 
and that will exist in the future might 
have been and may be prevented. 

A very distinguished otologist, and 
one who has given much attention to this 
subject, has said that 50 per cent of the 
deafness in the school children of Eng- 
land is curable, and | am of the opinion 
that an equally large percentage of the 
deafness in school children generally is 
preventable. 


HOW CAN DEAFNESS BE PREVENTED? 


If I could give you a specific recipe 
for the prevention of deafness I should 
be at once conferring upon you an un- 
utterable blessing and rendering my own 
name immortal; but the fact is, there is 
no specific recipe for the prevention of 
deafness, and there never will be until 
the human race, unlike all other things 
in nature, has reached perfection. 

Deafness is a sympton and not a dis- 
ease, and just as long as the human or- 
ganism is subject to disease, just so long 
will there be the symptoms or results of 
disease, of which deafness is a type. 

There are two kinds of deafness to be 
considered in this connection, viz., that 
which is a part of the inheritance of the 
child, or congenital deafness, and that 
which is the result of disease later on, or 
acquired deafness. This is a more or 
less arbitrary division, for nearly all 
deafness is acquired either before or 
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after birth and the child inherits merely 
a tendency to the acquisition of certain 
morbid conditions which result in deaf- 
ness and which may be of either pre- 
natal or post-natal development. 


CONGENITAL DEAFNESS 

Congenital deafness, and to a great ex- 
tent also acquired deafness, may best be 
prevented by a more careful selection of 
parents for our children, or, in other 
words, by a stricter application of the 
principles of eugenics to this condition. 
In view of the fact that about 50 per 
cent of congenital deafness is the direct 
product of consanguineous and deaf- 
mute marriages, is it not time that some- 
thing in the way of legislation should be 
done about it, and are not we, members 
of the medical profession, the ones to 
take the lead in doing it? 


ACQUIRED DEAFNESS 


Man is endowed by nature with two 
or three times as much hearing as he 
actually needs, and therefore a consider- 
able portion of it may be unwittingly 
lost. Moreover, it is well known that 
hearing power once lost is not easily re- 
gained, and, as some one has said, the 
best time to cure deafness is before it 
begins. Having these things in mind, 
some of us advocate a periodic examina- 
tion of the ears after the manner of our 
practice in respect to the eyes, in order 
that we may detect and combat diseased 
conditions in their very incipiency. 

Acquired deafness in the majority of 
instances is the direct result of diseases 
of the ear, and these diseases may be 
either primary or secondary. Primary 
diseases of the ear are those which origi- 
nate in any portion of the ear, including 
the naso-pharynx, and secondary diseases 
of the ear are those which result from 
extraneous causes, such as the infectious 
fevers of childhood. 

ALI, CHILDREN ARE BORN DEAF 

The prevention of primary diseases of 
the ear offers a wide field for the otolo- 
gist. All children are born deaf as well 
as blind, and their tympanic cavities are 
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filled with “loose cedematous connective 
tissue,” which must be absorbed before 
hearing power can be developed. This 
leads to a consideration of what is proba- 
bly the most important immediate and 
predisposing cause of acquired deafness, 
namely, an inadequate ventilation of the 
tympanic cavities. Upon this factor 
alone many other pathological conditions 
are based, and therefore the causes which 
lead to it should be promptly and vigor- 
ously attacked. 

Inadequate tympanic ventilation is the 
direct result of two physical conditions: 
(1) faulty respiration and (2) faulty 
action of certain palatal muscles: and 
these two physical conditions are in turn 
the direct results of naso-pharyngeal ob- 
structions. If I were asked to name the 
most important measure for the pre- 
vention of acquired deafness, I should 
unhesitatingly declare it to be the nor- 
malization of nasal respiration and the 
respiration of palatal efficiency by a 
careful correction of septal and other 
nasal deformities, and the careful re- 
moval of diseased adenoids and tonsils. 

Another less frequent and secondary 
cause of acquired deafness is infection 
through the Eustachian tube as a result 
of so-called naso-pharyngeal catarrh, a 
condition which is often dependent also 
upon faulty respiration, together with its 
concomitant faulty drainage. 

These local pathological conditions of 
the various parts of the ear, including the 
naso-pharynx, are the predisposing causes 
of ear disease and deafness, and _ their 
timely removal is an important measure 
for the prevention of the serious ear 
complications accompanying the infec- 
tious diseases of childhood. 

It has been estimated that two-thirds 
of all ear diseases are the results of 
measles or scarlet fever, and, as has been 
truly said, these are the preéminently 
preventable cases. 

In these days of antitoxines and vac- 
cines, it is not too much to hope for at 
least a diminution of the devastating in- 
fectious diseases of childhood, including 
cerebro-spinal meningitis; and in these 
days of advanced otology, the prevention 
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of the ear complications of these diseases 
can be only a question of a fuller appli- 
cation of the remedial measures at our 
hands. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR PREVENTION 
COMES BUT ONCE 


The day has passed when the ear 
symptoms accompanying the infectious 
diseases of childhood can possibly be 
overlooked or neglected by the conscien- 
tious practitioner of medicine. He must 
know the right thing to do and he must 
do it at the right time. The opportunity 
for the prevention of deafness in these 
complications generally comes but once, 
and when it comes promptitude of ac- 
tion must be our motto. The danger 
signal, of course, is pain. Nine times 
out of ten an earache calls for the knife 
rather than for anodyne drops, which 
only mask the symptoms and mascerate 
the drums. Paracentesis is one of the 
most important operative measures for 
the prevention of deafness, and it has 
probably saved more ears than any other 
single procedure. 

The key to this whole situation is 
largely in the hands of the general prac- 
titioner of medicine, and he it is who 
more than any one else can, if he will, 
open the door to progress in this direc- 
tion. Indifference on the part of the 
general practitioner and ignorance, or a 
general and perhaps natural prejudice 
against all operative measures on the 
part of parents, are the greatest obstacles 
to progressive measures for the preven- 
tion of deafness, and it is our duty as 
general practitioners and as special prac- 
titioners of medicine to disseminate as 
widely as possible among our patients 
the truth with reference to these mat- 
ters, and thus to unite in a common ef- 
fort to save the hearing of future gen- 
erations of children. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR THE CHILDREN 
WHO ARE IRREVOCABLY AND 
IRRECLAIMABLY DEAF? 

I see that I have left to me just ten 
minutes to discuss the instruction of the 
deaf child, and inasmuch as it would 


take at least as many hours to do justice 
to the subject, | shall be able to deal with 
it only in a very general way. As has 
been well said, if the principles of nega- 
tive and positive eugenics were strictly 
applied to congenital deafness, and if 
rational measures for the prevention of 
acquired deafness could be generally 
adopted, we should have fewer deaf chil- 
dren on our hands; but until this time 
has come we shall have the problem of 
the instruction of the deaf child before 
us, and we must face it for humanity's 
sake as well as for civic and economic 
reasons. 

The term deaf child as here used must 
include those children ranging all the 
way from the slightly deaf to the very 
deaf, or the so-called deaf-mutes. Those 
whose deafness is so slight as to inter- 
fere but little with their school work can 
best be educated, of course, with hearing 
children; but for those who can with 
difficulty hear the teacher special classes 
should be provided. 

The so-called “semi-deaf,” or those 
having a remnant of hearing, but not 
enough to hear speech either subjectively 
or objectively, and the so-called ‘“semi- 
mute,” or those having acquired deaf- 
ness after the acquisition of speech, but 
whose speech is not sufficiently estab- 
lished to become a permanent possession 
in the absence of hearing, may well re- 
ceive their instruction together, under 
specially trained teachers in the public 
schools, but under no circumstances 
should. the semi-deaf and the semi-mute 
be classed with the slightly deaf on the 
one hand or with the so-called deaf- 
mutes on the other. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that the children to whom I have re- 
ferred differ from other children only in 
respect to their lack of normal hearing 
power and their defective speech. It has 
not been shown positively that deafness 
in itself affects in any way the mentality 
of the child. In our provision for atypi- 
cal children, therefore, which must come 
as a result of the medical inspection of 
schools now in vogue, it is not enough 
to classify them according to their par- 








ticular grade in school, but it is desirable 
rather to classify them according to the 
physical and mental characteristics which 
happen to be the cause of their position. 
A deaf child and a feeble-minded child 
may be equally backward in school, but 
it is manifestly unfair to both to have 
them placed in the same class. A deaf 
child, although he may also be dumb, 
soon learns to appreciate the fact that, 
notwithstanding his physical disability, 
he is mentally on a par with normal chil- 
dren, and to associate him with feeble- 
minded children for educational purposes 
is, to say the least, dispiriting, and it 
tends to destroy his natural ambition for 
studious application. 

Deaf children, therefore, should be 
classified according to the degree of their 
deafness and also to some extent ac- 
cording to the character of their men- 


tality. This classification is now adopted 
to some extent in our own country as 
well as in one or two of the smaller 


countries of Europe. 

The very deaf child differs from the 
normal child only in respect to his deaf- 
ness and consequent incapacity for the 
acquirement of speech without special 
assistance. In the untaught deaf-mute 
child we have a striking illustration of 
the fact that speech is man’s most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. The deaf 
child more than any of the human spe- 
cies resembles the young of the lower 
animals. Possessing as he does by in- 
heritance every potentiality for mental 
and physical development, he is never- 
theless to all outward appearances just a 
little animal. 

Taking these things into consideration, 
you will readily understand that the most 
important period of the deaf child's life 
is that from two to seven years, the pe- 
riod during which hearing children natu- 
rally and physiologically acquire some 
command of oral language. As Kerr 
Love has pointed out, the deaf child 
usually begins school at seven years in 
the intellectual condition of the child of 
two, and this is physically expressed by 
his relatively smaller head. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION AND ORAL TEACHING 

The very deaf or deaf-mute child has 
the same capacity for receiving instruc- 
tion that other children have except for 
the fact that the hearing center of the 
brain is inoperative. 

The home instruction of the deaf-mute 
child should consist chiefly in an effort 
to make the visual and tactile centers of 
the brain take the place of the inopera- 
tive hearing center in the reception of 
oral language. The deaf child, there- 
fore, should be talked to and talked at as 
much as possible and on every possible 
occasion. He should have more atten- 
tion of this kind and not less, as is usual, 
on account of his deafness. 

The instruction of the deaf child should 
begin at the earliest possible moment, 
and it may best be given by the intelli- 
gent mother or governess under the di- 
rection of the physician or specially 
trained teacher. The oral method should 
be employed and the natural sign lan- 
guage should be used only as an adjunct 
or, as some one has said, as a “crutch,” 
to be laid aside as soon as possible. This 
method of instruction carefully and vig- 
orously practiced will bring the deaf 
child to the school age with a fairly good 
practical knowledge of lip-reading and 
with a fairly good working vocabulary 
of words. 


SPECIAL DAY-SCHOOL CLASSES 


The school instruction of otherwise 
normal deaf-mute children may well be 
conducted in special day-school classes. 
thus avoiding the necessity of removing 
them from their home environment and 
from their association with hearing peo- 
ple. At this period of their instruction 
a suitable classification is desirable, so 
that the methods employed may best 
meet individual needs. 

At least three classifications of very 
deaf children should be made. In the 
first class should be placed the mentally 
gifted ones, by whom the oral language 
may be easily acquired; in the second 
class the less gifted ones, to whom a 
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combination of the oral and sign lan- 
guage may be best suited, and in the 
third class the defective ones, including 
the blind and the mentally deficient, who 
may not be able to acquire speech at all. 
The first and second classes should be 
especially provided for in the public day 
schools, and the third class should have 
institutional treatment, followed perhaps 
by more or less permanent supervision. 
‘I would postulate the needs of very 
deaf children as follows: 


1. An earlier beginning of their in- 
struction. 


2, A closer association with hearing 


children. 


3. A more scientific classification for 
educational purposes. 


4. A more satisfactory adaptation of 
methods to the individual mental ca- 
pacity of the child. 


5. Home environment and day-school 
instruction for all except the mentally 
deficient and blind, who should be placed 
in institutions and kept there perhaps 
during their lifetime. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors met at the Volta Bureau 
Friday, June 7, 1912. Among other 1m- 
portant action taken, which will be re- 
ported to the board at its meeting in 
Providence, R. I., in June, was the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fred De Land as 
“Librarian of the Volta Bureau.” 


ALICE MARY PORTER 


The sudden death of Mrs. Porter, on 
May 28, 1912, has been a great shock to 
her friends and to all who knew of her 
work for the deaf. 

For many years she was a very suc- 
cessful teacher of speech-reading in Bos- 
ton. She was a graduate of the State 
Normal School, of Framingham, and 
afterwards was prepared to teach speech 
to deaf children by studying the Melville 
Bell symbols with Dr. A. Graham Bell. 
For seven years previous to her marriage 
she was a teacher in the Horace Mann 
School, Boston. 

After the death of her husband, Mr. 
Rodolphus Porter, of South Braintree, 
Mass., she devoted her life to the service 
of the adult deaf, to whom she gave 
cheer and help by her bright, sunny na- 
ture and her great resourcefulness. 


The beautiful and touching story 
of “What an Heroic Mother Accom- 
plished,” told in this number of THE 
Review by Mrs. S. E. Sawyer, will prove 
an inspiration to many a mother and 
bring comfort where comfort is sorely 
needed. 

Mrs. Way’s beautiful life came to an 
end on the 27th of January, 1912, but 
not before she could say of her daugh- 
ter: “I am richly repaid for all my care 
and anxiety—she is all that I ever 
dreamed she might be.” 


Our article on nature study this month 
has been written especially for the VoLTa 
Review by Dr. Frank Baker, Superin- 
tendent of the National Zoological Park, 
and is here published by permission of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The article is entitled “The National 
Zoological Park and Its Inhabitants,” and 
is profusely illustrated by photographs 
supplied by Dr. Baker. The Review is 
to be congratulated upon an article of 
great interest and value to teachers and 
pupils, written by a zoologist of the very 
highest standing, and yet expressed in 
untechnical language that any one can 
read. 
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Our readers will be glad to know that 
Dr. Baker is at work upon another illus- 
trated article upon the same subject, 
which will appear in a subsequent num- 
ber of the VoLTA REVIEW. 


Mr. De Land's suggestion that the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf should 
use its influence to have the word “dumb” 
stricken from the official titles of our 
schools for the deaf is a word fitly 
spoken in season and should be seriously 
considered by the Association at the 
Providence meeting. 

Out of 152 schools for the deaf in the 
United States, only eight retain the word 
“dumb,” and fourteen still use the word 
“mute.” 

Several of these are schools presided 
over by members of the board of this 
Association, notably the great Pennsyl- 
vania institution, under our President, 


Dr. Crouter, an institution which is now 
the largest oral school in the world, and 
in which every one of the 530 pupils is 


taught to speak. 

The school presided over by Dr. Har- 
ris Taylor, our General Secretary and 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, one 
of the oldest if not the very oldest oral 
school in America, is still officially known 
as an institution for “deaf-mutes.” So, 
also, are the schools presided over by 
Messrs. Goodwin, Gruver, and Wester- 
velt, members of our board. 

It is not the fault of these 
workers in the cause of speech 
deaf that the stigma of “dumb” or 
should attach to their schools. They 
have not the power to effect the change 
that they doubtless desire. ‘The power 
lies with the State legislatures that sup- 
port the schools, and with the boards of 
directors that are over the superintend- 
ents. 

The Association, however, can do 
much to help the superintendents in re- 
moving what is now not only an incor- 
rect, but an offensive designation. Let 
the Association pass a resolution relating 
to the matter, and appoint a committee 


earnest 
for the 
“mute” 


to bring the subject to the attention of7 
the boards of directors of the schools] 
still using the words “dumb” or “mute” 
and to the attention of the legislatures” 
of the States that support these schools, 


TEACHERS) AGENCY 
Positions IVanted (Male) 

A. As principals or supervising teach- 7 
ers: Two oral teachers. 

I}. As teachers: Four oral teachers. 

C. As private teacher: One oral 
teacher. 

D. As instructor in manual training: 
One teacher. 

Positions IVanted (Female) 

EK. As principals or supervising teach- 
ers: Three oral teachers. 

F. As teachers: Thirteen oral teach- 
CTs. 

G. As teachers: Fourteen normal stu- 
dents of one year’s oral training. 

H. As teacher: One deaf manual 
teacher of one year’s experience. 

I. As private teacher during vacation: 
One oral teacher. 

J. As private 
teacher. 

K. As teachers of lip-reading: Two 
oral teachers. 

I,, As matron: One with several years’ 
experience. 


teacher: One oral 


Teachers \Vanted (Female) 
M. For combined school: One teacher 
of experience in oral and manual methods. 
Information concerning any of these 
applicants will be furnished free upon 
request to the Volta Bureau. 


Schools for the Deaf will confer a 
favor by forwarding to the Librarian of 
the Volta Bureau, for cataloguing, in- 
dexing, and preservation, a copy of every 
pamphlet, report, or periodical issued, to 
the end that such literature may be avail- 
able to visitors to the reference-room of 
the library. 





